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FOR CHANGE IN ADDRESS subscriber should give both the old 
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THEY 


LISTEN 


TO ME? 


@ Why won't people do things the way you 
want them done? Why do you have so much 
trouble getting co-operation from those who 
work under you? And why don’t the ‘“‘higher- 
ups” LISTEN to your ideas and ACT on them? 
You have the knowledge, experience, ability 
to be a leader. What's holding you back? 


GAIN NEW POWER 
OVER PEOPLE 


Let Maxwell Droke help you. He knows how to get 
people to do things. Droke writes a few paragraphs 
on a sheet of paper-—and people reach for their pens. 
They clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He 
has marketed millions of dollars worth of merghan- 
dise entirely by mail; has raised hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for charity. 
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Now Is the Time to Start! 


BUILD YOUR OWN REFERENCE FILE 


OF THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 


Finance—Business—Industry—Economics 


2 Binders 
for $4.75 


(Postpaid) 


sp 


Use a 
Loose-Leaf 
Binder to File 


A’ INCREASING NUMBER of 
our subscribers are find- 
ing it convenient, if not essen- 
tial, to retain a chronological 
file of previous copies of THE 
FINANCIAL WorLD for reference 
to past analyses, Factographs 
and items which have appeared 
in the ‘‘News and Opinions on 
Listed Stocks.’”’ The easy and 
most efficient method to main- 
tain such a file is by using one 
or several binders. 


A leading bindery has fash- 
ioned a very attractive and dur- 
able leatherette binder, 9 by 
124% inches, inches thick— 
just the right size to hold 26 
issues (one-half year) of the 
weekly magazine. The title is 
stamped on the dark green cover 
in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds the weekly issues may 
be inserted or they may be re- 
moved just as easily. 


Price of Single Binder, $2.50 


Y. City Buyers 
aa 2% Sales Tax 


INANCIAL WORLD 


Book 


21 West Street 


New York, N. Y. 


To Owners— 


Executives of I ndustrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in position to negotiate 
additional substantial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able management, increasing | 
markets and earnings, and enjoy high ratings in their re- 
spective fields. Communications will be held in strictest 
confidence by our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 131 Cedar St., New York. 


hat'’s\Vew 
in Books 


1940 Tax Diary AND MANUAL, 
Edited and published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 938 pp. $6.00. This is 
the fifteenth annual edition of Pren- 
tice-Hall’s tax manual, containing 
complete information and outlines of 
all important taxes levied by the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. The 
diary section of the book (with plenty 
of free space for daily recordings ) 
gives the last day for the payment of 
all Federal and State taxes and the 
dates for filing returns and reports. 
This manual is practically indis- 
pensable for corporations and other 
organizations that are subject to the 
numerous and often complicated taxes 
and levies not only of the Federal 
Government but also of the various 
states of the Union. It should be 
very helpful in avoiding fines for over- 
sights in filing returns or making re- 
mittances on the due date. 


* 


THE Esp FLow or INVEsT- 
MENT VALUES. By Edward S. Mead 
and Julius Grodinsky. Published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 524 
pp. $5.00. This excellent treatise 
attempts a thorough revision of the 
classical and fundamental investment 
principles as generally applied by 
most trusts, banks and _ institutions. 
While recognizing the value of the 
established mechanics of securities 
based upon capital structure, priority 
and the various ratios, the authors 
delegate these factors to a secondary 
place and emphasize the “source of 
profits” as an all important determi- 
nant of the true value of securities. 
Hence, the first requirement of sound 
investment policy is the selection of 
the proper industry. The authors 
have made a detailed study of the be- 
havior of various industries over a 
number of years and have classified 
some 113 groups into two categories: 
declining industries and expanding 
industries. Of course, there are 
border cases where the forces of de- 
cline and expansion balance at a 


given period. Industries that are in 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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, Administration of a minor section of the Revenue 


Act counterbalances the expiration of the undis- 


tributed profits tax; new tax measures may also 
influence the New Year’s dividend policies. 


HE increased flow of dividends 

in 1939 was doubtless the chief 
source of gratification to the invest- 
ing public in a year which proves to 
be disappointing in some respects, 
despite the rising tide of general 
business activity. When the records 
for the full year are compiled, they 
will show a substantial gain over 
1938 in dividend disbursements on 
preferred and common stocks. De- 
partment of Commerce reports on 
national income payments for the 
first 11 months of 1939 indicate an 
increase of about $200 million in 
dividends for that period. The De- 
cember figures will augment the to- 
tal by a very substantial amount and 
bring the 12-month aggregate up to 
a level which will make an impres- 
sive comparison with 1938. 
> 


The number of extra dividends 
declared during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1939, showed an increase of 
more than 50 per cent over the like 
month of 1938, and December’s con- 
centration of special disbursements 
(as well as fourth quarter payments 
at increased rates) was reminiscent 
of the year-end flood of dividend 
checks in 1936 and 1937, although on 
a smaller scale. The most obvious 
explanation for the accelerated flow 
of dividend payments late in 1939 is 
found in the sharp gain in earnings 
enjoyed by many corporations dur- 
ing the last half of the year, whereas 
in 1936 and 1937 attention was cen- 
tered upon the large penalty taxes 
on undistributed profits imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1936. 

That aspect of federal taxation 
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—Finfoto 


was drastically changed by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1938 which eliminated 
the major part of the graduated tax- 
es, ranging from 7 to 27 per cent, 
on undistributed profits. At least, 
that appeared to be the situation as 
long as the potentialities of Section 
102 of the 1938 revenue legislation 
were not fully recognized. But even 
the remnant of the undistributed 
profits tax, which exacts penalties up 
to 21% per cent of retained profits 
realized up to December 31, 1939, is 
far from negligible for a large com- 
pany reporting substantial earnings. 

This vestige of the heavy penalty 
taxes formerly imposed has played at 
least a minor part in recent months, 
but it does not seem logical to assume 
that it provided the motivation for all 
of the special dividends paid in the 
last quarter of 1939, including several 
which represented a distinct depar- 
ture from dividend policies of long 
standing. At all events, it expired by 
limitation at the end of 1939. 

It now appears that a number of 
corporations have recognized that 
Section 102 of the 1938 Revenue Act 
gives the tax officials a weapon al- 
most as formidable as that of the 
undistributed profits tax in its origi- 
nal form. This section was gener- 
ally regarded as a codification of the 
long existing principle that corpora- 
tions. shall not be permitted to ac- 
cumulate unreasonable surpluses for 
the purpose of enabling large stock- 
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holders to escape surtaxes on their 
personal incomes. However, there 
have recently been strong indications 
that it will be used more extensively. 
The New Dealers surrendered on the 
issue of the undistributed profits tax 
only after a long and bitter struggle 
in Congress. They evidently believe 
that Section 102 can be administered 
in ways which will accomplish the 
same results. 

The most significant aspect of Sec- 
tion 102 is the fact that it shifts the 
burden of proof from the Govern- 
ment to the taxpayer. It provides 
that evidence of an accumulation of 
earnings by a corporation in excess 
of the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness “shall be determinative of the 
purpose to avoid surtax upon share- 
holders unless the corporation by 
clear preponderance of evidence shall 
prove to the contrary.” Furthermore, 
the Treasury, by an administrative 
ruling, has instructed its examining 
officers to give “close attention to de- 
termine whether Section 102 is ap- 
plicable” in cases where corporations 
have not distributed at least 70 per 
cent of their earnings. This is a 
high ratio of dividends to earnings 
as judged by the standards which 
were accepted for many years. The 


percentage of prudent dividend dis- 
bursements has, of course, varied 
greatly with the nature of the busi- 
ness and other factors, but the ‘50- 
50 rule” used to be recognized as a 
conservative average (50 per cent for 
dividends; 50 per cent for surplus). 
Placing any corporation which does 
not distribute 70 per cent or more of 
its earnings to stockholders in the 
suspect category is prima facie evi- 
dence of an intention to employ Sec- 
tion 102 as a substitute for the un- 
distributed profits tax. 

The presumption raised by the ad- 
ministrative ruling that distribution 
of less than 70 per cent of profits in- 
dicates an unreasonable accumulation 
of surplus appears so arbitrary as to 
suggest that attempts to levy special 
taxes on this basis would be hotly 
contested in the courts. The 70 per 
cent rule thus far appears to have 
been fixed merely as the basis of in- 
vestigation; the full significance of 
the new policy will appear only when 
more details of administration are 
known. Sooner or later corporations 
will apply to the courts for a test of 
“reasonableness” if the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue should go to ex- 
tremes in the administration of the 
law. 


In the meantime, it appears that 
some companies have formulated 
their 1939 dividend policies with due 
regard to the possibility of penalty 
taxation, and that Section 102 may 
become of increasing importance as 
a factor in the determination of divi- 
dends in 1940. The drastic nature 
of the penalty taxes on earnings “un- 
reasonably” withheld stock- 
holders—25 per cent of undistributed 
earnings up to $100,000, and 35 per 
cent above that amount—readily ex- 
plains the cause for concern. 

These considerations probably 
played an important part in the mo- 
tivation of at least two year-end divi- 
dends paid by major industrial cor- 
porations: the $3 extra by Allied 
Chemical & Dye, and the special 
dividend of $6 per share in cash (and 
one-third of a share of Niagara Hud- 
son Power stock) by Aluminum 
Company of America. With the ex- 
ception of 1937, when $1.50 extra 
was paid, Allied Chemical’s cash dis- 
tributions have never before exceeded 
$6, the current regular rate. Alumi- 
num Company had made no previous 
distributions on its common stock 
since 1928, and had paid no cash 
dividends on the present common 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Business Has the Courage 


ARIOUS commentators have as- 
serted that one of the principal 
reasons why business has been mis- 
understood by the public is that it 
lacks the courage to put its story 
boldly before the people. In their 
opinion, it has failed to sell itself. 
That superficial indictment will not 
hold in face of the evidence that busi- 
ness has done a great deal in the 
form of self-revelation in the past few 
years, and while for a time its voice 
—so far as effectiveness is concerned 
—was like one in the wilderness, now 
it is gradually awakening a listening 
audience. For as the New Deal 
more and more uncovers its hollow 
failure, people are inquiring of them- 
selves “why this is so,” and business 
leaders are courageously pointing to 
the causes they hold responsible. 
There is no vindictiveness in these 
arguments ; there is no political flavor 
in their comments; there is only a 
sincere desire to call attention to 
what is wrong. New Dealers may 
style their statements as propaganda, 


but such a reply is a sign of weak- 
ness to cover an inability to set up a 
truthful defense though they them- 
selves are past masters in employing 
propaganda. 


—Finfoto 
Paul G. Hoffman 


President, 
Studebaker Corporation 


Sees threat in regimentation | 
and excessive taxation. ... 


In one opinion an outstanding ex- 
ample of forceful arguments explain- 
ing what is at fault with our eco- 
nomic machinery is afforded by’ an 
address made by Paul G. Hoffman, 
President of the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, before the American Petroleum 
Institute, which contrasts Feudalism 
with Free Enterprise. What his mes- 
sage plainly conveys is the threat to 
us of regimentation and excessive 
taxation which puts a strangling hold 
on business. 

This is feudalism in the fullest 
sense of the word, and more and 
more every individual is beginning to 
feel the pincers. They are beginning 
to realize to what extent it stifles free 
enterprise, and places a heavy boot 
on initiative. This is the message 
businessmen are putting before the 
people. They do not lack the cour- 
age to portray this danger hanging 
over our own civilization. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s speech has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form, and it is worth read- 
ing by all. 
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Five Good Stocks 


Each yields over six per cent; average yield is 


almost seven per cent—with relative safety. 


ESPITE the fact that stock 

prices are considerably above 
the lows witnessed in April of this 
year, and are still further ahead of 
the 1938 lows, it is still possible for 
the discriminating investor to find a 
few situations offering very attrac- 
tive yields without the customary 
large attendant risks. Five such is- 
sues are presented in the accompany- 
ing table. All of these stocks meet 
the principal qualifications of an “in- 
come” equity: the issuing companies 
are in strong financial position and 
have demonstrated an excellent de- 
gree of stability of earnings and 
dividend payments. 

Through its subsidiaries, Beneficial 
Industrial Loan is the largest organ- 
ization engaged in making personal 
loans. The company operates in 26 
states and in Canada; it is thus not 
particularly vulnerable to local eco- 
nomic or political developments of an 
adverse nature. The inherent sta- 
bility of the business has been re- 
flected in consistently profitable op- 
erations, which in turn have enabled 
the enterprise to pay dividends in 
every year since its incorporation in 


1929. The record, while still rela- 
tively short, is impressive in view of 
the manner in which the depression 
was bested. 

About three-fourths of the freight 
revenue of the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
derived from bituminous coal traffic, 
and the road operates in a highly in- 
dustrialized territory. These are fac- 
tors which would normally be ex- 
pected to produce wide swings in 
earnings and to cause _ substantial 
deficits during slack times. The fact 
that this has not been the case with 
the C. & O. can be traced to this 
carrier’s efficient operating basis and 
conservative debt ratio. Profits have 
been recorded without a break for 


many years and dividends, initiated in 
1889, have been suspended only in 
1915 and 1921. 

Consolidated Edison has an even 
more stable record. The first pay- 
ment on these shares was made in 
1893 and dividend checks have been 
forthcoming in a steady stream ever 
since. Unlike many utilities operat- 
ing in large cities, the company does 
not have a heavy industrial load, its 
sales of electricity being made pri- 
marily for lighting purposes rather 
than industrial power. Lower rates 
and higher taxes have kept recent 
earnings considerably below pre-de- 
pression levels, but the downward 
profits trend apparently reached its 


Common Stock : 


Consolidated Edison 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 


A Sound Income Group 


Beneficial Industrial Loan........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............. 


Reynolds Tobacco “B” .......... 


Recent 1939 
Price Dividends Yield 
21 $1.85 8.8% 
38 2.50 6.5 
30 2.00 6.7 
ae 38 2.30 6.1 
Shakes 32 2.00 6.2 
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limit in 1934 and subsequent fluctua- 
tions have been very small up to the 
present time. 

Reynolds Tobacco has _ benefited 
from the long term uptrend in cigar- 
ette consumption. Since neither de- 
mand nor costs nor prices show par- 
ticularly abrupt changes, the cigar- 
ette shares have long been regarded 
as one of the three or four industrial 
groups with the soundest claim to an 
investment rating. The relative earn- 


ings performance of different units 
within the trade depends primarily 
on the brand preferences of consum- 
ers, which tend to remain fairly 
stable. Reynolds started paying 
dividends in 1907 and has not skipped 
a payment since. 

Sulphur finds its principal outlet 
in the chemical industry, and has 
therefore benefited by the secular 
growth in this field over the past sev- 
eral decades. The paper and fer- 


tilizer trades also require substantial 
amounts of sulphur. The multiplicity 
of uses for the mineral enables pro- 
ducers to maintain sales volume at a 
fairly steady level, and profits ac- 
cordingly follow a similar course. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, the largest fac- 
tor in world sulphur production, has 
paid dividends without a break since 
1921. The company has no debt or 
preferred stock, and its finances are 
in excellent shape. 


What Drug Companies Should Get War Orders? 


EMAND for drugs, especially 

pharmaceuticals and proprietary 
medicines, usually shows a sharp up- 
turn during any major war. Such 
medicaments are of course needed to 
treat the wounded and maimed, to 
fight contagious diseases and to pre- 
vent the epidemics which once were 
an inevitable accompaniment to any 
war. The present European conflict 
is likewise bound to stimulate the de- 
mand for medicinal drugs as soon as 
it passes from its present phase of 
stagnancy to greater activity, with 
growing casualties. 

Whether United States drug man- 
ufacturers are to expect large orders 
for their products from the Allies 
when such conditions develop, de- 
pends upon a number of important 
factors. Both the United Kingdom 
and France have well-established 
drug industries which not only can 
take care of present needs, but also 
do a_ substantial export business. 
The same holds true for many of 
the leading neutral nations on the 
Continent. Numerous American man- 
ufacturers have operating branches 
in England, France and other Euro- 
pean countries which are in line to 
benefit from increased demand result- 
ing from the war. But as an offset, 
these subsidiaries are subject to in- 
creased taxation in the belligerent 
countries, and for this reason and be- 
cause of the weakness of European 
currencies in terms of the dollar (es- 
pecially the pound and the French 
franc) the American parent com- 
panies may have to reckon with re- 
duced returns from these subsidiaries 
despite sales gains. This weakness 
of the pound and the franc is like- 
wise an obstacle to direct sales in- 
asmuch as the allied countries, in or- 
der to conserve their foreign ex- 


Substantial gains from 
war orders not an im- 
mediate prospect; for- 
eign branches face 
difficulties. 


change reserves, will first try all 
other markets before placing orders 
in the most expensive one—which is 
the United States. 

Furthermore, looking at the situa- 
tion from this side of the ocean, our 
drug exports are rather negligible 
and for the industry as a_ whole 
amount to only about 5 per cent of 
the annual output. In 1938, for in- 
stance, the United States exported 
slightly over $17 million worth of 
medicines and drug _ preparations, 
with imports during the same year 
accounting for $4.3 million. Such 
figures compare with a total valuation 
of drugs and medicinal products for 
1937 of $345.9 million (the latest 
Bureau of Census figure available). 
Hence in order to have a determin- 
ing influence upon earnings of the in- 
dustry the export business would 
have to increase quite substantially. 
A gain of no small proportions is 
probably obtainable by serving those 
markets, especially in South America, 
from which Germany, an important 
exporter of all kinds of drugs, today 
is completely excluded, and where on 
account of domestic requirements 
England cannot keep up deliveries at 
the normal rate. 

Orders from the belligerents, if 
they should come, are likely to bene- 
fit chiefly the manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical and medicinal drugs, 


among which Abbott Laboratories 
and Parke, Davis rank with the 
outstanding producers of ethical 
drugs. The latter company, for in- 
stance, sells some 35 per cent of its 
annual output abroad, largely in 
the British Empire; and the bulk 
of this is manufactured in its foreign 
plants. Abbott Laboratories’ manu- 
facturing facilities abroad are small, 
although the company has been ex- 
panding that line of its business in 
recent years. 

As to the large U. S. producers of 
proprietary drugs, Sterling Products 
derives about 20 per cent of its reve- 
nues abroad, American Home Prod- 
ucts about 15 per cent, and Bristol- 
Myers about 5 per cent. However, 
the products of such companies are 
not the type which comes into de- 
mand for the treatment of war casual- 
ties, and a prolonged warfare would 
be more likely to affect the foreign 
business of these enterprises adverse- 
ly than to bring them additional 
business. 

Hence for the time being the bene- 
fits of larger sales of companies with 
branches and plants abroad as a re- 
sult of war demand are greatly offset 
by said exchange difficulties and 
higher taxes. A larger demand for 
direct exports to the belligerents ap- 
parently will not develop until war 
casualties create a need for such pur- 
chases by foreign governments, the 
Red Cross and other organizations, 
and then the United States market, 
as the most expensive one, will hard- 
ly be entered first. It appears there- 
fore sound policy to base the pros- 
pects for the pharmaceutical and 


medicinal drug manufacturers chiefly 
upon the domestic market, where de- 
mand shows relatively small fluctua- 
tions from year to year. 
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Transport 
Comes 
Age 


Industry expected to show earn- 
ings of around $3 million for 
1939 as against a $2.5 million 
loss for 1938. Only three or four 
companies still in the red. 


T LONG last, the domestic air- 
transport industry can boast of 
profitable as well as record opera- 
tions. Its aggressive merchandising 
policies and high factor of flying 
safety in combination with construc- 
tive regulation made 1939 the most 
significant year to date in the indus- 
try’s brief but eventful history. 


New Records 


Specifically, revenue passenger 
miles flown increased some 40 per 
cent over the 1938 total, which itself 
constituted a record. Official reports 
may show industry profits in excess 
of $3 million while, from the view- 
point of the individual companies, 
all but three or four of the fifteen 
domestic units will have finished the 
year “in the black.” This contrasts 
with an industry loss in 1938 of 
some $2.5 million and most of the 
companies—despite record operations 
—‘in the red.” In reflection of the 


outstanding 1939 performance, mar- 
ket prices of the shares of the lead- 
ing companies have zoomed into new 
high ground. So much for the past. 
But what of the future? 

When looked at from the long 


—-Finfoto 


term point of view, the line of least 
resistance for the industry’s opera- 
tions and profits still appears to be 
up. In the first place, the available 
statistical checks on the popularity of 
air travel reveal no levelling off of its 
steep climb. On the contrary, there 
is every indication that air-transport 
has only begun to tap the lucrative, 
first-class travel market now largely 
monopolized by Pullman Company. 
It is significant that the ratio of air- 
line revenue passenger miles to Pull- 
man Company revenue passenger 
miles irr 1932 amounted to the small 
figure of 1.40 per cent, but trended 
irregularly higher in the following 
years to 5.75 per cent in 1938. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1939, the 
gains were continued and this figure 
rose to 7.35 per cent with the month 
of September alone showing 9 per 
cent, the highest on record. Second- 
ly, increasing use is being made of 
the airmail and airexpress facilities, 
and this trend holds a_ distinct 
promise that future depreciation 
charges will benefit through the em- 
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ployment of “old”? equipment in this 


specialized service. Thirdly, im- 
proved engines and planes plus in- 
creasing research to improve air-lane 
safety devices are steadily itoning out 
the formerly heavy seasonal traffic 
curve. Finally, and most important 
from the investor’s viewpoint, the in- 
dustry actually has demonstrated its 
ability to achieve profitable opera- 
tions without government mail-pay 
being the main crutch. In short, air 
transport seems to have come of age 
financially. 


Future Possibilities ? 


The importance of these non-mail 
operations cannot be over empha- 
sized, particularly since mail-pay ap- 
pears destined to play a much less 
important role in the future. Ac- 
cumulating evidence not only seems 
to point in the direction of consider- 
ably smaller upward pay adjustments 
by the CAA than originally applied 
for, but even downward revisions in 
all cases where the revenues derived 
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from carrying the mail are greater 
than those required “to enable them, 
under honest, economical and effi- 
cient management, to maintain and 
continue the development of air 
transportation to the extent and of 
the character required for the com- 
merce of the United States, the postal 
service and the national defense,” to 
quote CAA Chairman Hinckley. 
These possibilities must temper in- 
vestor enthusiasm concerning the im- 
portance of mail pay decisions in a 


number of cases where increases have 
been requested, and introduce a note 
of caution in all cases where the rate 
structure is under review by the 
CAA. 

Since United Air Lines is one of 
the lowest paid domestic mail-carriers 
when figured on a pound-mile basis, 
its position with respect to higher 
mail-pay would seem stronger than 
that of any other company. This 
factor plus encouraging operating 
trends mark the shares as among the 


more attractive in the list (recent 
price, 15). Although apparently in 
a more vulnerable position with re- 
spect to probable CAA: decisions con- 
cerning pay adjustments, but facing 
encouraging earnings potentialities 
through long range growth possibili- 
ties of the territories served, both 
American Airlines (around 44) and 
Eastern Airlines (recent price, 30) 
might be considered for moderate ad- 
ditions to diversified lists as longer 
term speculations. 


Problems Plague 
the Jersey Rails 


HE first rift in the tax clouds 

which have hovered over the 
New Jersey railroads for several 
years appeared last November 2. 
On that day, the Federal District 
Court at Trenton handed down a rul- 
ing restraining the state from coi- 
lecting more than 60 per cent of the 
taxes levied for the years 1934, 1935 
and 1936. This decision permits the 
railroads to continue’ withholding 
payment of a total of about $14.8 
million taxes for the three years 
until the New Jersey tax authorities 
revalue the properties, or the Dis- 
trict Court’s decision is reversed by 
a higher tribunal. 

Since the litigation over 1934-1936 
taxes may be carried to the U. S. 
Supreme Court and the outcome on 
appeal is unpredictable, it is possible 
that the railroads operating in New 
Jersey have won only a temporary 
victory. At all events, the District 
Court’s decision is the first important 
indication of success in their pro- 
tracted efforts to obtain relief from 
their heavy tax burdens in that state. 
The same judge who ruled in favor 
of the railroads in the 1934-1936 case 
had previously decided against them 
in the litigation on 1932-1933 taxes. 
This decision was sustained by the 
Supreme Court; efforts to work out 
a compromise failed when the New 
Jersey Legislature, after prolonged 
and acrimonious debate and much 


political maneuvering, failed to pro- 
vide the necessary authorization. 


This brought matters to a head— 
at least in so far as the 1932-1933 
tax liabilities were concerned—in the 
fall of 1939, after the Supreme Court 
denied the railroads’ petition for a 
review. One of the immediate con- 
sequences was the filing of a bank- 
ruptcy action by the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, which owed 
almost $4 million of the total of $9.2 
million unpaid by the carriers for 
1932-1933. The railroads operating 
in New Jersey (with the exception 
of the Pennsylvania, which has paid 
iti full) have followed a policy of pay- 


ing only about 60 per cent of the 


taxes levied for several years, while 
contesting the assessments. The re- 
sultant accumulated liabilities go 
back to 1932 in the case of the 
Jersey Central and the Lehigh Val- 
ley; the others have obligations dat- 
ing back to 1933. 


Recent court decision 
indicates a more fav- 
orable trend, but pay- 
ments necessitated by 
the outcome of earl- 
ier litigation have re- 
sulted ina heavy drain 
on cash resources of 
New Jersey carriers. 


The matter is not pressing for the 
Erie, the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, or the Jersey Central 
which, in view of their bankruptcy 
status, have the protection of the 
courts and are making only the par- 
tial payments fixed by court rulings. 
However, the others faced an im- 
mediate problem in meeting the un- 
paid 1932-1933 taxes since their hope 
of relief from the levies of those 
years was lost with the final ad- 
verse action by the Supreme Court. 
An understanding was reached early 
in December under which the state 
authorities agreed not to press for 
entry of judgments in consideration 
of substantial lump sum payments 
(which have already been made) and 
pledges to make additional partial 
payments on a monthly basis until 
the debt is wiped out. 

These special payments and the 
remittances on 1939 taxes, which 
were due December 1, have made a 
heavy drain upon the cash resources 
of roads which are not very strongly 
fortified with liquid assets, notably 
the Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. Fortunate- 
ly, these carriers have benefited from 
the sharp traffic gains of recent 
months and should be able to meet 
the installment payments on 1932- 
1933 taxes which will fall due each 
month during the first half of 1940. 
But unless the earnings gains are 
fairly well maintained, and a com- 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Climax Molybdenum 
Hit Moral Embargo 


But offsetting factors will be important—and go a long way toward 
cushioning indicated sales losses. Longer range prospects unchanged. 


HE abruptness with which ex- 

trinsic investment factors may 
change was illustrated a few weeks 
ago, when the State Department ex- 
tended its “moral embargo” to in- 
clude exports of molybdenum (and 
aluminum), as well as airplanes and 
parts. The Government, in other 
words, has asked producers of this 
material to discontinue shipments to 
nations bombing civilian populations. 
That means Japan and Russia, par- 
ticularly the latter. For takings of 
molybdenum by the Soviets have 
risen sharply during the past year— 
and re-exports have perhaps been 
made to Germany since the war be- 
gan. Taken by surprise, the shares 
of Climax Molybdenum Company, 
kingpin of the industry, fell about 8 
points in market price on the news. 
Since that time, stockholders have 
been trying to appraise this latest 
turn of events. 


Alloy Polygamist 


Molybdenum is a member of the 
family of alloying metals, but a re- 
markable member of that family. A 
little known element at the turn of 
the century, “moly” was baptized in 
the Great War and then nurtured to 
spectacular adolescence in the labora- 
tory. Molybdenum is now used in 
practically every industry where al- 
loy steels are used. It results in a 
product that is intensely tough, far 
less liable to crack, and capable of 
standing extremely heavy torque (or 
twisting load. In addition, molyb- 
denum enjoys a growing application 
in dry colors, zinc electroplating, 
coloring glass and in_ industrial 
chemistry as a catalyzer. “Moly” 
has been called a polygamist. For it 
can be “married”? to other alloyers 
with great success, when it combines 
to give something unique: it modifies 
the intensity of chromium, fortifies 
the mildness of nickel, heightens the 
grain-refining quality of vanadium 
and, for half the quantity, equals the 
cutting hardness of tungsten. 


Among the distinctions enjoyed by 
molybdenum is that it is the only 
metal of comparable, or greater, im- 
portance of which the United States 
produces over 85 per cent of the 
world’s supply. Its record of growth 
is such, moreover, that it places the 
excellent records of wickel and 
aluminum in the shade. “Moly’s” 
phenomenal rise is best exemplified 
by a comparison of production sta- 
tistics. Up to and including 1924, 
total domestic output never exceeded 
300,000 pounds. In 1938, however, 
production attained a peak at ap- 
proximately 33.3 million pounds. Of 
this amount, some 80 per cent alone 
came from one mine—at Climax 
(Col.)—a veritable treasure heap in 
Bartlett Mountain. 

So much for the general situation. 
But before any conclusion can be 
reached as to how the moral em- 
bargo will affect this company, it is 
necessary to examine the question 
further. Molybdenum, it should be 
remembered, is not an indispensable 
war material in the literal sense. 
For practical purposes—and ignoring 
economy—other alloyers can do what 
molybdenum does. Further, it is not 
generally appreciated that “Moly’s” 
big interest is industrial. Around 90 
per cent of consumption is for peace- 
time items, principally in the automo- 
tive, oil and machine tool industries. 

Since the moral embargo is directed 
at aircraft, one instance is significant : 
Even if “Moly” were to be used in all 
possible parts (a matter of a few 
pounds per ship at the most) of all the 
planes produced in the world last 
year, it is estimated that this would 
have required less than 2 per cent of 
the total world output of molybdenum 
in 1939. By cutting off exports to 
Japan and Russia, therefore, it does 
not seem that these countries will be 
seriously inconvenienced. The issue 
at hand, however, is that the State 


Department has seen fit to impose: 


this embargo. 
Since molybdenum is used in steel- 
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making throughout the world and 
since the United States is the princi- 
pal source of supply, it follows that 
overseas shipments far exceed domes- 
tic consumption. Climax’s exports, 
for example, have run between 70 
and 80 per cent of total annual sales. 
While exact data are not available, 
there is little doubt that Russia and 
Japan ranked with the more sub- 
stantial takers of the metal. This is 
accounted for by the fact that they 
are both among the world’s largest 
alloy steel producers. Thus, elimina- 
tion of these outlets (together with 
Germany, where direct shipments 
have been interrupted by the Allied 
blockade) would indicate a material 
reduction in volume. As a practical 
matter, however, important offsets are 
bound to be seen. 

There is, for one thing, the pros- 
pect of increased shipments to other 
countries ; the Allied nations will un- 
doubtedly require larger quantities. 
Secondly, rising industrial activity at 
home should continue to lower the 
proportion of export to domestic 
sales. Thirdly, other nations will prob- 
ably find it wise to speed the building 
up of their molybdenum reserves. 


Shares Attractive? 


Under the circumstances, Climax 
Molybdenum shares (recently quoted 
at 39) have by no means lost their 
potentialities. Over the immediate 
future a moderate readjustment may 
be seen. But in the final analysis, 
none of the longer term factors has 
been changed by the moral embargo. 
The company’s growth prospects are 
still bright, profit margins promise to 
remain characteristically wide and 
the management is the same that has 
done so much to raise the metal from 
comparative obscurity to industrial 
prominence. Climax Molybdenum, in 
other words, has been writing a bril- 
liant chapter in the history of alloy 
steels and it is scarcely destined to end 
now when the need for its product is 
so extensive in peace or war. 
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AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, December 27, 1939 
American Ship Building C+ ating its characteristic profits volatil- Consolidated Aircraft Cc 
Retention of shares now around ity—nine months’ net (to November Positions in’ shares are suitable 


32, is warranted (paid $1.50 in 
1939). This leading Great Lakes 
ship repair and ship machinery con- 
cern will probably report a deficit for 
the first half of its June fiscal year. 
During the last six months, however, 
a substantial profit is in sight. This 
is indicated by new orders booked 
for repair and construction work; in 
addition, inquiries have been in heavy 
volume. American Ship Building is 
currently benefiting from the sharp 
upturn in volume of ore shipments on 
the Great Lakes, together with the 
increased number of vessels pressed 
into service. 


American Water Works 


C+ 

Stock, now around 11, classifies as 
a_ better-than-average low priced 
speculation in the utility group. Pres- 
ent indications are that net income 
for 1939 approximated 80 cents a 
share, after large additions to depre- 
ciation account. This would compare 
with 38 cents in the previous year, 
and $1.14 in 1937. Electric proper- 
ties of American Water Works serve 
the highly industrialized sections of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
thus lending a strong cyclical flavor 
to results; at the same time, water 
properties give the system a backlog 
of stable earning power. (Also FW, 
Dec. 6.) 


Collins & Aikman C+ 


Though decidedly speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be con- 
tinued in well diversified lists; ap- 
prox. price, 32 (paid $1 in 1939). 
Although company had a poor start, 
substantial earnings improvement 
should be recorded when the current 
fiscal year ends this February. Re- 
sponding to rising plant schedules in 
the nation’s auto plants—and reiter- 


25) equalled $2.23 a share, contrasted 
with 34 cents in the like period a year 
ago. Dividends will probably be ad- 
justed to earning power. (Also F\, 
Aug. 16.) 


Comm’! Investment Trust B+ 


Liberal income, together with 
longer range price appreciation pros- 
pects, justifies purchases of shares; 
approx. quotation, 51 (indicated an- 
nual rate, $4). By acquiring the char- 
ter of the Michigan Industrial Bank, 
the Commercial Investment Trust or- 
ganization has signified its intention 
of entering the small loan field. This 
marks a new departure for this major 
instalment-financing unit and is tan- 
tamount to an expansion of opera- 
tions. The latest move is in line with 
this company’s unceasing efforts to 
diversify its activities. (Also FW, 
Sept. 27.) 


Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 1939 1938 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months 
Connecticut Light & Power....... $3. $3.0 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc......... 04.69 c1.91 
Eastern Utilities Assoc............ 2.68 2.10 
El Paso Natural Gas (Del.)....... 4.02 oi 
Public Service of New Jersey...... 3.05 

Months N 30 
American-Hawaiian S/S .......... 2.12 1.2 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R......... 3 


Pacific Tel. & Tel 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit ...... 

United Specialties ............... 0.08 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... 


Am. Light & Traction............ 


Continental Gas & Electric........ 020,98 
3.89 2.16 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 2.03 1.27 
Hat Corp. of America............. 1.10 0.28 
Hygrade Food Products........... 0.45 D1.53 
United Light & Railways........ 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating. . D0. 2' 
“10 Months to our 3 


Hammermill Paper ...........00. 1.19 
3 Months to sto October 31 3i 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ....... 


Central Violeta Sugar............ D0.0! 
Cuban-American Sugar .......... Oat D0. 4 
Guantanamo Sugar .............. 0.01 D0.63 


Willys-Overland Motors .......... D0.98 D0.71 


e—Prior preference stock. f—-Prior preferred stock. 
D—Deficit. 
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only for those who can afford to carry 
a high degree of speculative risk; ap- 
prox. price, 29. The U. S. Navy— 
Consolidated’s best customer—re- 
cently awarded this company a $20 
million order and boosted the unfilled 
order backlog to around $37 million. 
In the meantime, reports are current 
that Great Britain may purchase 50 
long range patrol bombers from this 
concern. So far, Consolidated has not 
received any of the foreign business 
placed in this country over the past 
several months. Dividends are likely 
to be postponed in favor of plant ex- 
pansion. 


Ex-Cell-O C+ 


Recently quoted at 23, shares do 
not seem to have exhausted their 
speculative possibilities for further 
price enhancement (paid $1 in 1939). 
The industrial upturn, war orders, 
engineering research and past inten- 
sive sales promotional efforts are all 
having their effect on this unit’s op- 
erations, which have shot far ahead 
of best 1937 rates. Large backlogs 
confront practically every department 
and it is said that approximately one 
year of capacity operations will be 
required to fill orders on hand. As a 
matter of fact, some new business is 
being “‘graciously declined” in favor 
of more profitable orders. (Also FW, 
Dec. 20.) 


International Harvester B 


Though not on the statistical bar- 
gain counter, at current levels of 
about 59, shares are attractive for 
their cyclical potentialities (indicated 
ann, rate, $1.60). Competitive efforts 
to attract increased purchases of farm 
machinery by introducing small, low 
priced units are continuing. Follow- 
ing its experience with the “midget” 
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tractor field last summer, this com- [7 Myers (F. E.) & Bro. B 
pany is expected to place a small com- Comanitments in shares may be 


bine on the market early this year. 
The machine, a four-foot job, will be 
priced competitively with the 42-inch 
unit put out by Allis-Chalmers in 
1938 and sold for $375. Presently, 
“Harvester’s” smallest combine is a 
six-foot machine which sells for $725. 
(Also FW, Oct. 25.) 


Kinney (G. R.) D+ 


Despite current low prices, around 
2, shares are entirely too speculative 
for conservative requirements. While 
company has derived some benefit 
from the business boom, operations 
have been recording a rather slow re- 
covery. Kinney, for one thing, is still 
suffering from a top-heavy capital 
structure—even though a recapitali- 
zation was effected in 1937. Then 
again, high degree of specialization in 
women’s shoes, with attendant de- 
pendence upon style changes, tends to 
keep operating costs at a high level. 
Even with the improvement, full $5 
dividend on the company’s preferred 
stock (which becomes cumulative 
in 1940) will not be earned in 1939. 


Loew’s Inc. B 


While additional commitments are 
not suggested, existing holdings of 
shares may be retained at presently 
depressed levels, around 36 (paid 
$2.50 in 1939). Movie attendance is 
holding up somewhat better than ex- 
pected and nationwide box office re- 
ceipts are now showing an encourag- 
ing trend. As a leader in the motion 
picture field, Loew’s may be expected 
to capitalize fully on this develop- 
ment; meanwhile, the company is 
slowly adjusting itself—in part at 
least—to loss of important European 
markets. Notable at this time is the 
fact that future revenues will soon be 
reflecting the company’s half-interest 
in “Gone With the Wind,” the indus- 
try’s most ambitious venture. 


—Finfoto 


‘Looking Forward” 


So says William O’Neil, 
president, The General Tire 
& Rubber Company: 

“At the close of the best 
year in the history of our 
company and, generally, for 
the tire industry, as a whole, 
we are looking forward into 
a new year that promises a 
continuation of the business 
activity that has marked the 
past months.” 


‘ 


C+ 
While characteristically quoted at 
liberal times-earnings ratios, shares 
are suitable for inclusion in well di- 
versified lists; recent price, 37 (indi- 
cated ann. rate $1). In the wake of 
rising business activity and a_sus- 
tained level of building construction, 
sales of this unit are understood to be 
running some 75 per cent ahead of 
a year ago. A big factor in recent vol- 
ume gains has been the steady broad- 
ening of product lines over the past 
few years. As a matter of fact, manu- 
facturing industries whose operations 
are not tied to the building industry 
now take more than one-half of total 
output. (Also FW, Nov. 29.) 


Masonite 


made for their yield and longer term 
growth possibilities; approx. price. 
50 (ann. rate, $3; paid 50 cents extra 
in 1939). In line with earlier fore- 
casts, company turned in a satisfac- 
tory showing in the fiscal year which 
ended last October. Reflecting higher 
sales and good expense control, op- 
erating income was ahead of the pre- 
vious twelvemonth. Increased income 
tax and other changes, however, re- 
duced net slightly to the equivalent 
of $ per share, from $4.11. Thus far 
in the current fiscal period, shipments 
and unfilled orders have been running 
ahead of year-ago levels. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


B+ 

Cyclical potentialities warrant com- 
mitments in shares, now around 23 
(paid $1 in 1939). According-to un- 
official estimates, Pennsylvania’s net 
for 1939 is placed at the equivalent of 
$2.35 per share. This would compare 
with 84 cents in 1938 and represent 
the most profitable year since 1936, 
when earnings equalled $2.94 per 
share. Since the bituminous coal 
strike cut sharply into gross during 
April and May, the indicated show- 
ing for 1939 is particularly gratifying. 
Notable, also, is the fact that Penn- 
sylvania substantially increased its 
maintenance and equipment-improve- 


ment program during the year. (Also 
FW, Dec. 20.) 


Swift & Company C+ 


Now around 21, shares represent 
one of the more attractive situations 
in the meat packing industry (ann. 
div., $1.20; yield, 5.7%). Continu- 
ing its long term record of relatively 
favorable operations, company re- 
ported net equivalent to $1.74 per 
share (after special charges and 
credits) in the fiscal year that ended 
last October. In view of this unit’s 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Henry 
Doherty 


‘In the death of Henry L. Doherty 
who succumbed to bronchial pneu- 
monia at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, at the age of 60, there passed 
out of life a dynamic and romantic fig- 
ure who has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the utility and oil industries. 

He was a man who acted on im- 
pulses. Once he had formed an 
opinion, or decided on a course of 
action, he courageously pursued it to 
a final conclusion; and as his career 
shows he was usually successful. 
Long before he came to New York 
he had already demonstrated a gen- 
ius as a developer of utility proper- 
ties. His first outstanding enterprise 
was the Denver Electric Company. 
This was after his youthful success 
in this sphere of endeavor in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, where he began his 
business activity as an office boy with 
the local utility company. There he 
equipped himself by assiduous study 
for the work which carried him to 
the topmost rung in his profession. 

But as he felt he had reached the 
limitations of his success in the 
smaller fields of the West, Doherty 
sought new worlds to conquer and 
this ambition finally drew him to 
New York. The writer can recall 
how he started in the financial cen- 
ter. After a short connection with 
Emerson McMillan & Company, 
Doherty branched out for himself 
under his own firm name, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, and started on 
a large scale to knit together his vari- 
ous utility properties. Out of this 
cocoon emerged the Cities Service 
Company. Early in this work he 
aroused the apprehension of his 
rivals and the bankers engaged in 
their financing, who feared he was 
expanding too fast. But, unde- 
terred, he forged ahead, hurdling 
every obstacle in his path until they 
could no longer ignore the importance 
of his position. A self-willed indiv- 
idual, he would brook no opposition, 


and that very often made him a thorn 
in the sides of those who disagreed 
with his purposes and motives. 

Nor could it be said he had a sin- 


gle-track mind. One of his most 
daring exploits was when he added 
to his utility enterprises the oil busi- 
ness, on the theory that in this way 
there would be provided a_ good 
balance for the organization’s earn- 
ings. How well he planned has long 
since been proven, for the oil business 
is noW as important an arm of his en- 
terprises as is electric power. His 
venture into oil resulted in making 
him also an important figure in the 
American Petroleum Institute which 
he formed. He constantly insisted 
that the oil resources of the country 
be conserved, and the industry now 
has much for which to thank him. 

Neither was he hide bound in prej- 
udices. He could usually see the other 
fellow’s problems. Bitterly opposed 
to the utility holding company bill 
and to many other features of the 
New Deal, yet he was an admirer of 
the President and as a token of his 
esteem he originated the annual 
President’s dinners for the benefit of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s worthy infantile 
paralysis foundation. 

Though handicapped for the last 
ten years by crippling arthritis, 
Doherty nevertheless continued his 
interests in his far flung ventures. 
His indomitable courage would not 
brook even this interference, although 
it would have forced many other 
men into permanent retirement. 
However, this is but another tribute 
to his incomparable grit and cour- 
age in addition to his far sighted vis- 
ion into the exploratory fields to 
which he consecrated his useful and 
brilliant life. 
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A Dry 
Oasis 


Familiar to all of us in the past was 
a green spot of fertility constituting 
that small area known as “Wall 
Street.”” The Wall Street district lies 
between Fulton Street on the north 
and the Battery on the south, stretch- 
ing from the North to the East Riv- 
er. Within this small area is spread 
out the Nation’s financial center. 
Until the New Deal came along it 
was a bee hive of activity. 

It is this no longer, for with the 
obsessions of the dilettante econom- 
ists that Wall Street had no further 
place in our sphere of activity, its 
fruitfulness has been more or less 
atrophied. Where once it was a 
verdant oasis continuously replenish- 
ing the arteries of our commerce 
with fresh capital it has now become 
a dry spot incapable of giving freely 
of its fertilizing agents. That some- 
thing must be done to remedy this 
dust bowl in our financial life is gen- 
erally recognized, for without a re- 
generated Wall Street it is futile to 
anticipate a sound revival of national 
prosperity. Such an upturn cannot 
be produced by any artificial aid as 
suggested by Leslie Gould, one of 
our well meaning commentators (and 
financial editor of the New York 
Journal-American), who urges that 
Mayor LaGuardia come to Wall 
Street’s assistance with some form of 
ballyhoo, or that politicians be in- 
duced to display a greater degree of 
tenderness and solicitude for its wel- 
fare. The causes of the Street’s dif- 
ficulties are far more deeply seated. 

The spring from which this oasis 
derived its flourishing growth was 
confidence; confidence of American 
citizens in our securities. This is the 
mainstay of sustenance. When this 
spring again begins to flow freely, 
Wall Street will respond to it rapid- 
ly. Then the 200,000 former employ- 
ees who have been forced into idle- 
ness by the dearth of business that 
now prevails will again find work. 
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Excessive gasoline 
inventories threaten 
price structure 


Uncertain 


EMAND for petroleum prod- 

ucts has been very well sus- 
tained in recent months. There ap- 
pears little doubt that consumption of 
gasoline, gas oil and distillate fuels, 
kerosene and lubricants set new 
records in 1939; the use of residual 
fuel oil, while somewhat below the 
1937 peak, was well above 1938 
levels. And in many ways the in- 
dustry’s inventory position is more 
favorable than it has been for several 
years. Crude oil production has re- 
cently been considerably in excess of 
the Bureau of Mines’ estimates of de- 
mand, but thanks to the August well 
shutdowns stocks of the product are 
the lowest since 1921. The inventory 
position of kerosene and lubricants is 
also satisfactory. In 1938 stocks of 
gas oil and fuel oil continued to in- 
crease until mid-November; a more 
healthy situation prevailed in 1939, 
when hardly any accumulation took 
place after the end of August and a 
steady and substantial reduction was 
initiated in mid-October. 


Uncertainties Ahead 


The favorable factors, however, 
end there. According to the Census 
Bureau, the industry derived 56.8 per 
cent of its 1937 income from gasoline, 
against 20.2 per cent from gas oil and 
fuel oil, 10.2 per cent from lubricants 
and 4.9 per cent from illuminating 
oils. Conditions in the gasoline market 
are thus by far the most important de- 
terminant of profits for the industry 
as a whole, and the price structure 
of motor fuel is far from strong. The 
seasonal rise in stocks of the product 
started over a month earlier in 1939 
than in the previous year, and ac- 
cording to the latest figures avail- 
able, supplies on hand are almost 
eight million barrels greater than was 
the case at the same time in 1938. 

This situation has been brought 
about by a persistent excess of re- 


Position 


finery runs of crude, caused at least 
in part by the high level of demand 
for fuel oil due to the increase in in- 
dustrial activity and the greater use 
of oil burners for domestic heating. 
Since gasoline commands a_ higher 
price than fuel oil despite the su- 
perior demand and inventory position 
of the latter, the relative yields of the 
two items from crude oil have not 
been changed and it appears likely 
that the sustained demand for fuel 
oil will continue to be filled by keep- 
ing refinery runs at high levels 
rather than by raising the yield of 
fuel oil. Thus, the gasoline supply 
outlook is far from inspiring. 


War Possibilities 


It had been anticipated that the 
European war would increase ex- 
ports of practically all petroleum 
products, but this hope has not yet 
been realized for a variety of rea- 
sons. Among these may be listed 
the comparative absence of active 
hostilities, the existence of substantial 
supplies of oils which were accumu- 
lated by European countries earlier 
in the year, the restrictions on use of 
oil products (particularly gasoline) 
by all the warring nations, shipping 
difficulties and the loss of the Ger- 
man market. It is at least possible 
that exports may pick up substan- 
tially by spring, when European in- 
ventories will be seriously depleted, 
and such a development would be- 
come a certainty were military opera- 
tions to take place on a large scale. 

In the meantime, however, ship- 
ments abroad will be insufficient to 
take up the slack resulting from over- 
production in this country. Daily 
average exports of gasoline, which 
amounted to 149,000 barrels in June 
and had fallen to 136,000 barrels in 
August, increased only to 141,000 
barrels in September and declined to 
111,000 barrels in October—the 
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smallest total since February. Ex- 
ports of aviation gasoline receded to 
206,000 barrels in September against 
221,000 barrels for the previous 
month; an increase took place in 
October to the level of 287,000 bar- 
_rels, but even this figure was con- 
siderably below the year’s high of 
692,000 barrels recorded in May. 
Fuel oil demand is expected to 
continue at high levels, and there ap- 
pears little prospect that either crude 
oil production or refinery runs will 


be reduced to more economic propor- 
tions. The industry thus faces the 
prospect that the supply and price 
situations of its most important prod- 
uct will probably get worse before 
they get better. 

Under the circumstances, earnings 
of oil companies for the first quarter 
of 1940 will be considerably less favor- 
able than had previously been hoped, 
though larger sales of products other 
than gasoline at good prices will pro- 
vide a partial offsetting factor. Of 


course, profits will not compare too 
unfavorably with those for the first 
quarter of 1939, itself a period of low 
earning power. Since present prices 
of oil shares accord some measure of 
recognition to the uncertainties in the 
medium-term outlook, retention of 
present holdings of the better issues 
is warranted. But until the indus- 
try’s statistical position gives definite 
promise of improvement, the group 
does not offer conspicuous attraction 
for fresh funds. 


Powder Producers Setting 
Records 


ERE are two stocks with pro- 
nounced long term growth 
prospects soundly based upon the ag- 
gressive development of new chemi- 
cal products for industrial purposes. 
Yet both companies can _ benefit 
materially from the war, directly 
through cash-and-carry sales of pow- 
der and munitions, and indirectly 
through increased sales of explosives 
for mining and construction activi- 
ties. Both Atlas Powder and Hercules 
Powder were formerly controlled by 
du Pont, and both were divested in 
the 1912 wave of “trust busting.” 
Each company supplies about 25 per 
cent of the domestic market for ex- 
plosives, such sales representing 
about 73 per cent of the total busi- 
ness of Atlas Powder and nearly 
one-third*in the case of Hercules. 
Scientific research occupies an im- 
portant place in each organization, 
and expansion in chemical fields has 
been especially marked in recent 
years. Both companies are important 
‘producers of cellulose in its various 
forms. But while Atlas has gone in 
extensively for industrial finishes, 
lacquers and enamels, Hercules has 
‘become an important producer of 
rosins and other naval stores, and 
‘has recently added caustic soda and 
chlorine plants. Production of plas- 


tics is an important item for Hercu- 
Jes, and this company also supplies 
sabout 70 per cent of the finished 


Aggressive expansion 
of chemical produc- 
tion overshadows the. 
importance of peace- 
time sales of explo- 
sives, but war lends 
special interest. 


chemicals used by domestic paper 
manufacturers. 

The capitalization of each com- 
pany is simple. Neither has any 
bonds outstanding. Both have pre- 
ferred stocks, the requirements of 
which exert some leverage, particu- 
larly in the case of Atlas. Hercules 
has outstanding 1,316,710 common 
shares, Atlas 249,164. Both com- 
panies are characterized by consist- 
ently strong current financial ratios, 
liberal dividend policies and ability to 
recover quickly from adverse general 
business conditions. Hercules has 
paid common dividends every year 
since 1912; Atlas has made payments 
each year except 1933. Both com- 
panies were able to report profits in 
1932—a severe test. 

Earnings per common share for 
Atlas declined from $7.66 in 1929 to 
a loss of $2.06 in 1932 (this being 
the amount of the unearned preferred 


dividend requirements ), recovered to 
$4.40 in 1937, declined to $2.69 in 
1938, and a new recovery high is pos- 
sible for 1939. In this connection 
common stock earnings increased 
17.6 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1939, the third quarter 
alone showing a jump of 54 per cent 
over the similar 1938 period. 

Earnings per common share for 
Hercules (adjusted to the present 
capitalization) declined from $2.98 in 
1929 to 12 cents in 1932, recovered 
to a new record of $3.17 in 1936, de- 
clined to $1.95 in 1938, and a new 
high level is indicated for 1939. For 
the first nine months of 1939 earn- 
ings amounted to $2.47 per share, a 
gain of 105.8 per cent over the $1.20 
for the similar 1938 period. 

Profit margins of both companies 
are dependent upon the volume of 
sales. Commodity price changes are 
also important in the case of Her- 
cules, because of its production of 
price-sensitive naval stores. The 
outlook for both is influenced by the 
war. A long war would seem to 
favor increased domestic sales of 
both chemicals and explosives, and 
larger exports of the latter. Atlas at 
64 and Hercules at 89 can hardly be 
regarded as bargains, but neverthe- 
less they seem to offer better than 
average prospects for further gains 
in earnings and price appreciation 
over the longer term. 
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January 3, 1940 


The Market Outlook 


Year-end finds business on much higher levels than 
those prevailing twelve months ago. But stock 
prices, on the whole, have shown little net progress. 


INETEEN-THIRTY NINE appears des- 

tined to go down as unique in stock market 
history. Despite the striking gains that have oc- 
curred in virtually all lines of industrial activity, 
average stock prices are winding up the year with 
no significant change from the levels which pre- 
vailed twelve months ago. Industrial production, 
as measured by the Federal Reserve’s index, for 
December will be about twenty per cent higher 
than it was in the closing month of 1938. Yet 
at mid-week the familiar industrial stock average 
showed a decline of 1.91 points from the closing 
figure of the same date a year ago. The rails, 
which have been experiencing gains of 10 to 20 
per cent in freight traffic in recent weeks (and 
much greater percentage increases in earnings) 
are less than a point away from their year-ago 
level. Only in the utilities has any appreciable 
change occurred. Gains in power demand have 
recently ranged from 10 to 15 per cent, as com- 
pared with comparable 1938 weeks—an improve- 
ment no better than that experienced by many 
other lines of business. Yet, because of the im- 
proved political outlook for the industry, the 
utility stock average now shows a year-to-year 
gain of nearly 16 per cent. 


HIS picture appears to have important im- 

plications for the future. A moderate im- 
provement in the political situation that has been 
peculiar to the utility industry alone, has been 
reflected in a reasonably good gain in utility stock 
prices. Lifting of the political uncertainties com- 
mon to all industry would undoubtedly be accom- 
panied by a vigorously rising price trend for the 
general market. Fortunately, the prospects are 
that 1940 will bring marked improvement in the 
relationship of politics with business. This has 
been discernible to close observers of the Wash- 
ington scene, and should become increasingly ap- 


parent to the general public as the new session 
of Congress settles down to business with an,eye 
on the new temper of the country, which will 
decide the results of the national elections in the 
autumn. The very lack of speculative activity in 
the stock market in recent months has placed 
the market in good position to give adequate re- 
flection to the improvement which seems in sight 
for coming months. 


N the business horizon, nothing of a disquiet- 

ing nature has appeared. The widely ex- 
pected recession from present high;levels of ac- 
tivity may well develop, sometime during the 
first half of the year. But there is sound basis 
for the opinion that any slackening will be of 
modest proportions, and that no serious deteriora- 
tion in corporate earnings will result therefrom. 
News from abroad continues to be relatively in- 
decisive as an influence on either business or the 
market, and there are no indications of an early 
change in this respect. . 


ESPITE the net lack of price progress reg- 

istered by the market during the past twelve 
months, holders of good securities have received 
quite satisfactory income returns. As a matter of 
fact, the so-called income stocks in recent months 
have been acting much better marketwise than the 
averages, and in light of existing conditions their 
potentialities do not appear yet to have been ex- 
hausted. Commitments should continue to be con- 
fined largely to that type of stock. Later on, when 
the market begins to show signs of anticipating 
the political changes which are likely to occur. 
there will be adequate time (for those who wish 
to do so) to extend holdings to issues which 
are usually more volatile in their market price 
movements.—Written December 28; Richard J. 
Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Dividend Policies: 


With the expiration of the year 1939 there also 
came to an end the remnant of the Federal tax 
on undistributed corporate earnings. This tax, 
originally enacted in drastic form, was largely 
responsible for the unprecedented flood of year- 
end dividend checks in 1936 and 1937. But 
again at the 1939 year-end the tide of dividend 
payments rose, although the tax on undistributed 
profits had been reduced to only 2% per cent. Of 
course, the business rise in the latter half of 1939 
had much to do with the more liberal distribu- 
tions. And for many companies even the 2% 
per cent levy on withheld earnings is far from 
negligible. But numerous managements doubt- 
less had their eyes also on Section 102 of the 
1938 Revenue Act, which may be destined for a 
great deal more attention than it has recently re- 
ceived. Under this section, earnings ‘“‘unreason- 
ably” withheld from stockholders are subject to 
a penalty tax of 25 per cent on undistributed 
profits up to $100,000 and of 35 per cent above 
that amount. Furthermore, the Treasury De- 
partment has instructed its examiners to give 
“close attention to determine whether Section 
102 is applicable’ in cases where corporations 
have not distributed at least 70 per cent of their 
earnings. Of equal importance, the burden of 
proof is on the taxpayer. Thus, the New Dealers 
seem to have the tools necessary to perpetuate the 
principles of the discredited undistributed earn- 
ings tax which they originated in 1936—and in 
light of their philosophy they can hardly be ex- 
pected to refrain from using those tools. (Details 
on page 3.) 


Farm Income: 


Current estimates are that total farm income 
from marketings in 1939 came to about $7,625 
million, against $7,627 million in 1938. But thanks 
to a beneficent government, in addition to those 
figures the farmers also received $675 million 
last year and $482 million in 1938, bringing total 
cash income up to $8.30 billion for 1939 as against 
nearly $8.11 billion in the previous twelve months. 
So far as the outlook for 1940 is concerned, fear 
has been expressed in some quarters that wheat 
crop damage will seriously affect the year’s re- 
sults. The fact of the matter is that informed 
Washington observers are freely predicting that 
any loss by reason of the indicated short wheat 
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crop will be much more than offset by still larger 
government payments, and that total cash income 
for the farmers as a whole will materially ex- 
ceed 1939 receipts. All in all, the prospect is 
that the farmer will continue in the new year to 
be fully as good a customer as he has been dur- 
ing the past several years. And this has favorable 
implications for mail order companies, makers of 
agricultural equipment, and others whose sales 
are made largely in the rural areas. 


War Drugs: 


Major warfare brings with it death and injur- 
ies to the combatants as well as additional health 
problems for the civilian populations. Hence, 
demands for mendicaments rise. On this theory, 
there appears to have been some buying recently 
of the drug shares, although some of this buying 
does not seem to have been any too intelligent. 
In the first place, the proprietary medicine compa- 
nies—such as make cough medicine, dentifrices, 
baby foods, mouth washes and hair tonics—can 
hardly expect any quickening in demand for their 
products, as a result of war conditions. Those 
who are in line for such business are the manu- 
facturers of the so-called ethical medicines. But 
even here, the present war will probably have to 
run for a considerable further time (and entail 
more battle action than has so far been witnessed ) 
before the belligerent countries find their own 
drug and chemical industries unable to supply 
full requirements. And, because of the foreign 
exchange situation, the United States will prob- 
ably be one of the last markets to which they 
would turn. (Details on page 6.) 


Market Opinion: Shares of the better propri- 
etary drug companies continue to be suitable for 
income, although earnings are not expected to be 
stimulated by war-time demand. As to the ethical 
medicine manufacturers, no additional business 
seems in immediate sight as a result of the war, 
and here too, domestic considerations should pre- 
vail. Shares of this type also may be retained. 


Automobiles: 


Aided by a last quarter spurt, the automobile 
industry in 1939 turned out an estimated 3.7 
million unit total, as against 2.6 million in 1938. 
Despite the fact that that was a 42 per cent gain, 
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production last year did not equal that of even 
1923, or of 1925 and 1926. 
course, the industry was being aided by a strong 
secular growth; nevertheless a comparison of the 
1939 performance with that of a number of years 
in the preceding decade makes it clear that in 
normal times the manufacturers can expect sub- 
stantially better sales demand than that of last 
year, and that the upward swing of the current 
cycle probably still has considerable distance to go. 


In those years, of 


Market Opinion: Although even the better 
quality automotive stocks possess characteristics 
of a business cycle speculation, current price-earn- 
ings ratios and prospects are such as to warrant 
inclusion of moderate holdings from this group 
in well diversified portfolios. 


Air Transports: 


Indications are that the aviation transport in- 
dustry in 1939 realized a profit from its opera- 
tions, the first time in its history. 
earnings of the 15 or so leading companies in 
the field probably came to only a little more than 
$3 million, this would compare with a $2.5 mil- 
lion loss for 1938. 
air lines’ revenue comes, of course, from airmail 
payments. And it is likely that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority (as well as the Post Office De- 
partment) will work toward lowering the air 
mail rates as revenues increase from passenger 
and express traffic. Thus, although further growth. 
of earnings is indicated for the industry, the rate 
of increase may well be slackened during the 
several years ahead. 


Although total 


A significant portion of the 


(Details on page 7.) 


Stock for Income: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, which has recently been 
selling at about 38, is being added this week to 


“Income Stock” group on Page IV. This 


road has had an exceptional record in American 
railroad history. Except for the vears 1915 and 
1921, dividends |iave been paid continuously since 
1889. Throughout the recent depression, sub- 
stantial earnings were shown on the shares, and 
the lowest dividend was the $1.75 a share in 
1938. Last year’s payments totalled $2.50 per 
share, which at recent prices for the issue affords 
an indicated yield of about 6.5 per cent. (A pay- 
ment of 62 A cents a share has been declared for 
January 2, 1940, against 50 cents a year ‘ago. ) 
Earnings for the first nine months of 1939 
amounted to $1.98 per share against $1.62 in 
the same 1938 period. Marketwise, perhaps too 
much cannot be expected of the issue over the 
immediate future in light of Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion’s holdings of the stock ; but this in no way im- 
pairs the shares’ income status nor their longer 
term possibilities. (The stock is included in the 
income group recommended on page 5.) 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Factory Employment—Turning in better-than-sea- 
sonal performance. 

Railroad Industry—Operating income continues to 
score wide gains over year-ago comparatives. 

Cigarette Output—Sets new record in month of 
November. 

Lumber Orders—Sustained at high level. 


Neutral Factors: 


Sugar Industry—Quota system restored; but future 
uncertainties remain, pending announcement of 1940 
allotments. 

Reciprocal Trade—U. 
concluded soon. 


be 


S.-Argentine pact may 


Negative Factors: 
_ Washington—Request for new taxes indicated at 
impending session of Congress. 


Europe—Russia increases expeditionary force in 
war on Finland. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 
THe FINANCIAL WorLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities. This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the various other features which appear each week. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment For Income: 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and ment purposes for income. 
principal : Recent Call 
4 ; Water Works & El Price Yield Price 
American ater orks & ec. 
Price Yield Price Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 104 5.77 105 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, 50.. 104 457% 105 Interchemical Corp. 6% cum... 109 5.50 110 
Great Northern gen. 5s, °73.... 89 5.62 Not Walgreen Drug 412% cum.(w.w.) 95 4.74 1072 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s,’55.. 94 5.32 10314 West Penn Elec.,$7 cum. cl.‘A’ 106 6.60 115 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s,.’70 86 5.23 102%4 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, 52. 84 48 Not For Profit: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
For Profit: preciation are combined in these issues. 

Recent Call 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb.4s,’52 111 3.61% 106 Price Yield Price 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 89 4.49 105% Chesapeake & Ohio $4non-cum. 93 430% 107% 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb.4%c,’52. 97 4.64 102% Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3%s,’52 111 3.17 105 37 6.08 48% 

Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 111 2.70 102% Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 60 5.83 100 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 87 4.59 Not 
109 3.67 101% Youngstown Sheet &T.54%% cum. 88 6.25 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 
not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those of 
the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- 


a. — Earnings — Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Amer: BOOT icciscsess 66 $3.25 50% $3.32 .... Liggett & Myers, B.... 105 $5.00 4.7% $6.09 .... 
ee be yarn 120 6.50 5.4 14.60 ¢11.29 Louisville G. & E.“A”.. 20 1.50 7.5 1.99 y$2.25 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 8 5.00 5.8 ae Lee ‘“MacAndrews & Forbes 33 2.00 6.0 1.99 1.68 
"Chesapeake & Ohio... 38 2.50 6.5 2.62 2.09 Melville Shoe .......... *28 2.00 7.1 1.79 ¢1.77 
Corn Products ......... 62 3.00 48 3.18 2.29 National Distillers ..... 23 2.00 87 3.85 1.54 
First National Stores... 47 2.50 5.3  x3.38 b1.67 Pacific Lighting ....... 48 3.00 62 4.18 24.20 
General Foods ......... 46 225 49 2.50 2.28 Sterling Products ...... 79 «380 48 5.10 4.15 
40 260 65 281 94 600 64 6.62 2.92 


*New stock; each share of old stock received 2 new shares and 1/10-share of new preferred. {Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast 
Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Six months. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1939. y—12 months ended October 31. 
z—12 months ended September 30. §—Added to list this week; see Page III 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 
are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The issues listed in this 
group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 
are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. Naturally, the price 
changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 
issues. Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investors’ inquiry department before making 
initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual Divi- Annual 
Recent dends —— Earnings —— Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 38 = $1.25 $1.44 c$1.49 Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 10 ... D$3.11 c$1.19 
American Brake Shoe.. 46 1.25 1.03 Kennecott Copper...... 37. $2.00 72.10 +b0.93 
Amer Car & Foundry.. 31 ... xD6.15 bD4.60 Lima Locomotive ...... 27 ‘on -maee pais 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 33 0.60 0.91 1.25 McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.00 1.48 21.67 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 37 » wee c0.48 Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 80 1.50 D0.70 c1.89 National Gypsum ...... 11 0.25 0.49 c0.80 
22 0.25 D008 b0.16 Nat. Malleable & Steel. 25 1.00 D287 c0.93 
Climax Molybdenum... 39 3.20 3.12 2.25 Paraffine Companies.... 40 2.25 $2.80 a0.96 
Commercial Solvents... 13 coo Gee c0.34 Pennsylvania R. R...... 23 1.00 0.84 c1.02 
Consol. Coppermines .. 7 0.30 0.20 8 0.25 0.38 b0.12 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 29 2.00 3.11 3.92 Square D Company.... 33 = 1.75 1.17 c1.64 
42 1.50 3.30 v4.03 Timken Roller Bearing. 48 2.50 0.59 c2.03 


El Paso Natural Gas... 


+—Refore depletion. t—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. a—Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal 
years ended April 30, 1939. y—12 months ended October 31. z—12 months to June 30 
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HIS is the time of year when commerce, industry, 

finance and government all have one thing in com- 
mon—they attempt to predict the future. While prophesy- 
ing is a course which carries manifest hazards, it is, at 
the same time, a source of never-failing interest. Be- 
sides, it will continue to be engaged in year after year— 
despite the fact that later events so often prove the futil- 
ity of gazing too far into the crystal ball that is economics, 
particularly at a time like the present. Some of the 
highlights of the current crop of forecasts are therefore 
presented for the readers of this column, but purely from 
an objective point of view. 


ROM tthe statistical organizations comes the con- 
sensus that the major trend of the market will be 
upward in 1940. There are uncertainties to contend with, 
of course. Many of them. But it is felt that action of 
the list indicates underlying strength for the future. 
Spokesmen for these institutions look for considerable 
reinvestment demand over the next few months, a de- 
velopment that should be stimulated by favorable fourth 
quarter and annual releases. Thus, these firms conclude 
that the market will soon move out of its present trad- 
ing range, and on the upside. 


NE organization goes so far as to predict the actual 

limits next year : between 130 and 180, as measured 
by the familiar industrial average, this to be accompa- 
nied by three important intermediate swings “which will 
produce major profit opportunities.” This particular 
forecast is predicated on (1) a continuation of the war 
in Europe and (2) re-election of the present White 
House incumbent (something which is not concurred in 
by most of the “independent” prognosticators in Wash- 
ington at this time). If Roosevelt is not returned for 


—Finfoto 


and Otherwise 


another term, this firm continues, then the upper limit 
of 180 would have to be revised to a higher figure. 


HE second session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 

swings into action this week. And from the nation’s 
capital, observers are busy with all manner of -forecasts. 
Most of these individuals are of the opinion that the 
President will recommend new taxes, but that he is not 
likely to specify what kind or how much ($500 million 
has been heard). A reduction in total government spend- 
ing is not foreseen; instead, there is the strong possibil- 
ity that many additional expenditures will be proposed. 


ONTINUING, the prognosticators anticipate an 

acceleration of the trend toward development of 
low-cost homes in 1940, a new phase in the growth of 
the aircraft industry, a continuation of the shipbuilding 
boom, financial reorganization for about a dozen rail- 
roads, and more spending money for the farmers. Com- 
modity price averages should trend higher in the year, 
living costs will rise moderately, perhaps 10 per cent, 
and the average living standard is likely to improve—al- 
though it will remain lower than in 1929. 


HE Washington observers also believe that, on 

balance, the utilities will fare better in 1940 than 
they did in 1939. Some major revampings of holding 
companies by the SEC will be seen, but stockholders 
should come out fairly well under the circumstances. 
The FRB index of industrial production should aver- 
age some 10 points higher than in 1939 (when it prob- 
ably averaged 106). Inflation? The crystal gazers say 
that it will-creep along, as it has for a number of years 
past, nourished by government deficits, war wastes and 
plenty of cheap credit —Written, December 27. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 26, 1939 


Shares -——Price—— Net 

Stock: Traded pen st Change 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 54,500 11% 11% +% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 49,000 9% 9% + % 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 43,800 31% 31% +% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 38,500 6 6% +k 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 7,900 103% 10% +% 
General Electric ............ 37,600 39% + % 
Consolidated Oil ............ 37,300 7 7% +% 
Standard Brands ........... 36,300 5% 5% —% 
Commonwealth & Southern.. 35,600 1% rr 


34,500 18%: 18 —% 


Shares -——Price—— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
General Motors ............ 33,500 54 54% +% 
Standard Oil of Calii........ 30,800 24% 24% +% 
Standard Oil (N. J.)......... 30,700 43% 444% +1% 
Packard Motor Car......... 30,400 3% re 

Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 29,700 22% 23% +1 
United Corporation ......... 29,700 234 2% —% 
International Nickel ........ 29,300 36% 363% +k 
Radio Corp. of America..... 27,600 5% 5% —¥% 
International Tel. & Tel..... 26,600 3% 4% +4 
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American Colortype Company 


Earnings and Price Range (AOY) 
Data revised to December 27, 1939 oo . 
Incorporated : 1902, New Jersey. Office: 40 PRICE RANGE 
Allwood, Clifton, N. Annual meeting: 30 = 
Third Monday in May. Number of stock- 20 
holders (December 31, 1938): Preferred, 10 oS 
140; common, i,200. Z 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $532,957 Wy 
+Preferred stock (5% par $100). 7,443 shs $4 
Common stock (par $10)........ 156,886 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 38 
+Dividends cumulative only if earned; 0932 °35 “36 “37 1999 


redeemable at 105. 


Business: Engaged in high grade art and commercial color 
printing and lithographing. Products are used for magazine 
covers, calendars, mail order and other catalogues, greeting 
cards and various types of advertising matter. Customers in- 
clude duPont, Kresge, Montgomery Ward and Woolworth. 

Management: Long identified with the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.1 million; cash, $318,111. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value of common, $19.57 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on former preferred 
1905-1931; accumulations cleared up 1936 by exchange for new 
preferred and additional common. Distributions on common 
at varying rates 1908 to 1931; none since. 

Outlock: A well established trade position and increasing 
use of color in advertising suggest satisfactory earnings 
during any period of improving general business activity. 

Comment: The high leverage factor provided by the senior 
capitalization emphasizes the volatile characteristics of the 
common stock. 


AND RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 

*Earned per share. D$0. 91 $0. $1.03 $1.47 $1.02 +D$0.58 
Price Range: 

6% 6% 9% 16% 23% 9% 

2 2% 2% 7% 4% t5 


74 months ended April 30, 1939, compared with 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. 
iTo December 27, 1939. 


D$0.77 for same period of previous year. 


Artloom Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (ARR) 

Data revised to December 27, 1939 50 
Incorporated: 1925, Pennsylvania, as Art- 40 
loom Mills, a consolidation of Philadelphia 4 PRICE RANGE _ 
Tapestry Mills, established 1885: Artloom 
Rug Mills, 1906, and Philadelphia Pile sad o 
Fabric Mills, 1911. Office: Howard & Al- ee $1 
leghany Ave., Philadelphia, Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in arch. Num- 
ber of stockholders (May 1, 1938): Pre- —a $2 
ferred, 140; common, 960. $3 
*Preferred stock (7% cum.)..... 4,449 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 200,000 shs 


*Callable at $115 a share; $100 par. 


Business: Company is a leading manufacturer of rugs and 
carpets, which are its principal line; also makes pile fabrics 
and various materials for the automobile and furniture trade. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $849,808; cash, $77,026. Working capital ratio: 2.2- 
to-1. Book value of common $11.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends until 1932; 
irregular payments in 1932 and 1933. Resumed regular dis- 
bursements in 1934; all arrears cleared up during 1939. Nothing 
on common since 1930. 

Outloek: With bulk of sales in the replacement field, con- 
sumers’ purchasing power is an important earnings deter- 


minant, although raw material fluctuations often have a> 


decisive effect upon profits. 

Comment: The preferred, which is gradually being retired, 
is a good business man’s risk; the common remains essen- 
tially speculative despite the impressive 1939 recovery. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Approx. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 

7$0.02 D$0.37 Das, 6i D0.96 17%— 2% 
D$0.61 D$0.37 D0.09 pied D0.64 8%— 2% 
0.34 0.23 0.28 one t104%— 5% 


~*Not available. Six months period. tTo December 27, 1939. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Data revised to December 27, 1939 50 Earnings and Price Range (it) 
Incorporated: 1851, Illinois. Office: Chicago, 40 [Paice nance 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 30 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 20 
31, 1938: Preferred, 3,631; common, 14,914. 10 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... 360,638,175 0 
{Preferred stock 6% non cum. $4 

conv. (6100 par)......> 186,457 shs 0 
Common stock ($100 par)...... 1,357,995 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE i 

+Convertible share for share into common. 1932 °33 °35 °36 °38 1939 


Callable at $115 per share. 


Business: Main line of this important railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Length of lines, 6,556 miles. 

Management: Board increased in 1938 to permit greater 
representation of business interests in road’s territory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $6 million; cash $11.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of common, $143.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good record from 1860 to 1931; regular 
preferred dividends and large payments on common stock for 
many years. No payments on either issue since 1931. 

Outlook: Direct water competition continues to restrict 
earnings. However, wide freight diversification, prospects of 
improved Gulf export trade and continued close control over 
operating expenses may help to bring earnings up to a more 
satisfactory level. 

Comment: The shares continue to represent a commitment 
in one of the “border-line” roads and as such, must be 
classed as speculative. Statistical position is weak because of 
large funded and floating debt. 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31 4934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

Earned per share... 71 D$3. D$8.97 D$0.19 $0.70 $0.08 
Price Range: 

50% 38% 223 29% 38 20% 

842 13% 9% 185% 8 6% *9 


“To December 27, 1939. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
and Price Range (KSU) 


Data revised to December 27, 1939 40 
PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1900, Missouri; successor (after 30 
foreclosure) of Kansas City, Pittsburgh & 20 }— 
Gulf Railroad Company. Office: Kansas City, 10 
Mo. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in Qo 833 


May. Number of stockholders (April 9, 
1938): Common and preferred, 3,297. 
Capitalization: *Funded debt... .$65,064,000 
{Preferred stock, 4% non. cum. 

Common stock (no par)........! 510,000 shs 


*Excludes $53.7 million obligations guaranteed principal and interest jointly with 
other proprietary companies. {+Non-callable. 


EARNED PER SHARE 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $6 


9 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 '37 ‘38 1939" 


Business: Operates the shortest rail route from Kansas City 
to the Gulf of Mexico, connecting Kansas City with Fort Smith,. 
Shreveport, Beaumont and Port Arthur. Unification with the 
Louisiana & Arkansas gives the system an east-west line be- 
tween Dallas and New Orleans. The system totals approxi- 
mately 1,666 miles. 

Management: Under leadership of Harvey C. Couch. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $914,779; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of common, $142.63 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Payments on preferred’ 
resumed in 1936 with $1 in December. Previous payment,. 
April, 1933. Partial dividends in 1937, 1938 and 1939. Pay- 
ments on the common only in the years 1929-31, inclusive. 

Outlook: The stronger competitive position as well as the 
‘operating economies expected from unification with the L. & A.. 
should benefit earnings over the longer term. 

Comment: While some improvement in the statistical po- 
sition of the common is indicated, the shares continue in a 
speculative position. The preferred is inactive marketwise. 


Years ended Dec. ‘ah 1935 1936 1939 

Earned per share. D$6.17 D$5.99 D$0.86 $0. 007 Ds. *D$0.944 
Price Range: 

24% 19% 14% 26 29 13% 

6% 6% 3% 13 5 5% 754. 


*8 months ended August 31. {To December 27, 1939. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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| How would YOU 


answer these 


Few Fully Effective 


INVESTMENT 
Deflation Hedges 
* QUESTIONS: 
Is it ever wiser to “dip into capital 
HE degree of success attained upon deposit withdrawals which could x than seek a 5% income? 
in a long term program of stock freeze the depositors’ funds tempo- What are 9 mistakes no investor 
speculation depends not only upon rarily under exceptional circum-| should make? 
fitabl i it t but Is stances. These limitations ar ly What is a sound investment pro- 
profitable commitments, but also s . imitations are rarely gram for $1,000, $10,000, $100,000? 
upon the employment of effective invoked. Because of the restrictions 
measures undertaken to safeguard which are usually placed upon maxi- x Yestors profit by “taking” losses? 


profits, or at least to maintain prin- 
cipal, during periods of adversity in 
the financial markets. This observa- 
tion may have become trite through 
frequent repetition but it warrants all 
the emphasis which it receives. In 
the large majority of cases, the indi- 
vidual who shows a net loss on stock 
market ventures over a period of 
years does so not because of inability 
to build up realized or paper profits 
in bull markets, but as a result of the 
loss of these profits and sometimes 
more in the bear markets which will 
inevitably follow in the familiar cycle. 


Few Safeguards 


These unhappy situations are not 
always the result of inertia or lack of 
foresight ; they often reflect the diffi- 
culties encountered in attempts to 
establish shock-proof defensive posi- 
tions. ‘There are few absolute safe- 
guards against severe market defla- 
tion. The conversion of all stocks 
and other securities which are sub- 
ject to wide market fluctuations into 
cash is a course which is practical 
only for the fortunate minority whose 
income from other sources is ample 
for all current needs. But without 
going to the extreme of complete 
liquidation, there are times when the 
establishment of cash reserves, repre- 
sentilizy varying percentages of total 
investiuent and speculative capital, is 
both feasible and advisable even for 
the individual having comparatively 
limited resources. 

Setting up a reserve consisting of 
cash or the equivalent during the late 
stages of a bull market or the initial 
phase of a bear market is the only 
means of assurance of obtaining the 
full advantage of later buying oppor- 
tunities. Savings bank deposits qual- 
ify fairly well as liquid reserves, al- 
though there are usually limitations 


mum deposits accepted by savings in- 
stitutions, and other considerations, 
short term bonds offer a more logical 
medium for the investor of large re- 
sources. Short term obligations are 
not fully immune to the effects of 
dynamic bear markets but they may 
be expected to hold up much better 
on the average than long term bonds. 

But these generalizations may be 
safely applied only to bonds of un- 
questioned investment quality, repre- 
senting corporations which are suffi- 
ciently well known to assure wide 
marketability. Short term bonds of 
inferior quality often prove to be es- 
pecially vulnerable in periods of de- 
flation. Positions in long term bonds, 
limited to issues of high investment 
quality, will maintain capital values 
better than speculative stocks in a 
bear market, but they are likely to be 
affected by sympathetic or forced 
liquidation in the later stages of a de- 
flation. Many of the best grade in- 
vestment bonds declined 20 to 30 
points in 1932. 


Baby Bonds? 


A special investment medium cre- 
ated in recent years—U. S. Savings 
Bonds—appears especially attractive 
for preservation of capital. These 
bonds may be redeemed at any time 
at predetermined prices, which elim- 
inates any possibility of depreciation 
in dollar value. The maximum 
amount which will be issued to any 
one purchaser is limited to $10,000 
maturity value ($7,500 cash purchase 
value) in each calendar year. 

There are usually a few stocks 
which, because of exceptional circum- 
stances, are able to resist or move 
counter to the bear market forces 
which prevail in major deflations. 
Attempts to select these outstanding 
equities are risky since even the 


A successful investor answers these 
and hundreds of other questions about 
YOUR investments in a practical book, 
just off the press. Send $2.50 for THE 
LETTERS OF AN INVESTMENT COUN- 
SEL TO MR. AND MRS. JOHN SMITH, 
by H G. Carpenter, of E. W. Axe & Co., 
Inc. Read it for 5 days. Return it for 
immediate refund if you do not feel the 
book gives you many times your money’s 
worth. OR—write for free descriptive 
folder “R”. 


FIFTH AVENUE PRESS 
Dept. R 
730 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


New 
Capital 


for your 
business 


Our broad financial 
contacts and experi- 
ence in corporate 
financing may be of 
value to you. 


We invite inquiries from 
established firms or 
corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
& CO. 


1200 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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stocks of the most strongly situated 
companies may be expected to react 
in some measure to the deflationary 
influences. However, a partial hedge 
against inflation can be obtained by 
switching from “feast or famine” 
equities and other business cycle 
stocks into issues representing com- 
panies which enjoy a steady demand 
for their products and are able to 
maintain profit margins with the aid 
of declining raw material costs. 
Stable income stocks (discussed in 
Chapter VIII), notably the equities 
of manufacturers of consumers’ goods 
selling at low unit prices, have shown 
much greater than average resistance 
to deflationary trends. The best 
stocks in this group maintain their 
market positions relatively well, and 
also provide an uninterrupted income 
return for those who are not con- 
cerned solely with the tides of the 
market and the resultant appreciation 
or depreciation in appraisal values. 
Specialty stocks sometimes serve a 
useful purpose, but it is impossible to 
generalize as to their desirability as 


‘deflation hedges. For instance, high 


grade gold mining stocks, although 
usually regarded primarily as infla- 
tion hedges, might in some types of 
deflation prove to be a good medium 
for preserving the investor’s capital. 
They often move in a direction con- 
trary to that of the market averages. 
But a deflation encompassing a sharp 
reduction in the price of gold—such 
as occurred in England in the nine- 
teen-twenties—would result in se- 
vere depreciation in gold mining 
equities. Deflations, as well as infla- 
tionary movements, vary significantly 
in their basic characteristics. It is 
difficult to recognize these fundamen- 
tals until after the damage has been 
done. Consequently, it is best to 
base one’s policies upon methods 
which will be reasonably effective in 
guarding against a general decline in 
the price level, whatever the nature 
of the motivating forces. 


x k * 


Note: This discussion was originally 
scheduled to appear as Chapter XXVII of 
“Profits Through Stock Speculation” 
(which was published over the period from 
January 25 to December 6, 1939). In the 
regular course of events it would have ap- 
peared in a September issue, but was de- 
ferred because of the press of more timely 
matters. With this presentation, the series 
has now been completed. It is planned later 
on to publish the entire thirty-four chap- 
ters in book form.—TueE Ebrtors. 
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Bond Market Digest 


S. GOVERNMENT'S and 

e high grade corporation bonds 
were well supported, but obligations 
of lower investment quality continued 
to show the high degree of irregular- 
ity which had marked preceding 
weeks. Belated tax selling appeared 
to be a factor accounting for price re- 
cessions in the speculative divisions. 
Louisville & Nashville bonds showed 
increased activity at higher prices fol- 
lowing announcement of refinancing 
plans to meet the 1940 maturity, but 
the early gains were not maintained. 


Seaboard Air Line Bonds 


The Federal Court which has 
charge of the Seaboard Air Line re- 
ceivership, following several expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction with the lack 
of progress toward reorganization of 
this road, has fixed February 1, 1940, 
as the final date for the filing of re- 
organization plans. The Seaboard 
has been in receivership for nine 
years. The first plan to be presented 
was submitted by the first and 
consolidated mortgage bondholders’ 
committee a few weeks ago. This 
plan proposes a reduction in funded 
debt from $306.5 million, including 
accrued and unpaid interest to Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, to $77.5 million. Holders 
of first and consolidated 6s would re- 
ceive $150 in new general mortgage 
income bonds and 10 shares of new 
common stock for each $1,000 bond 
and interest accruals; the adjustment 
5s and preferred and common stocks 
of the old company would be wiped 
out. New first mortgage bonds would 
be reserved for new money require- 
ments. Receivers’ equipment trust 
certificates, outstanding to the amount 
of $9.5 million, would be left undis- 
turbed, but $24.8 million other re- 
ceivers’ certificates would be allotted 
only 10 per cent in cash and 90 per 
cent in general mortgage income 
bonds. Other obligations, including 
the strongly situated underlying 
divisional bonds, would receive vary- 
ing amounts of the new income 
bonds. 

Although it is widely recognized 
that the only practical basis for reor- 
ganization of the Seaboard is a dras- 


~~ 


tic recapitalization with a_ sharp 
reduction of fixed charges, and the 
consolidated bondholders’ plan is 
highly realistic in this sense, it is evi- 
dent that it will not be acceptable to 
a number of important security holder 
interests. Holders of receivers’ cer- 
tificates and the more valuable under- 
lying liens will undoubtedly demand 
better treatment. Other plans will be 
presented and the conflicting claims 
will be debated at length. Thus, ter- 
mination of the receivership is not to 
be expected within the near term 
future, although the time limit on 
reorganization proposals may help to 
bring matters to a head. In view of 
good intermediate term traffic pros- 
pects and low prevailing quotations 
for the first mortgage 4s and the con- 
solidated 6s, there is a basis for spec- 
ulative retention of existing holdings 
of these bonds and the more strongly 
situated divisional liens. Bonds oc- 
cupying a mortgage position junior 
to those mentioned might conceivably 
participate to some extent in any 
broad movement in speculative rail 
equities, but they have little or no 
merit from a statistical viewpoint. 


Industrial Rayon 4s 
Improvement in the earnings of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation has been 
reflected in activity and strength in 
the market for the first 4%4s, 1948. 
These bonds, which sold between 90 
and 95 during a large part of 1939, 
have been quoted above par since 
early December, and recently ad- 
vanced to a new high around 102. 
Net income of Industrial Rayon 
for 1939 is estimated in excess of $1 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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million, against only $184,420 in 
1938. Although the new Painsville 
plant was placed in operation in De- 
cember, 1938, the full benefit of the 
modern facilities incorporated in this 
unit has been realized only during 
the past few months; Industrial 
Rayon’s operations have been at ca- 
pacity since August. Earnings pros- 
pects continue favorable, but the 
bonds do not appear especially at- 
tractive for new purchases at current 
advanced prices. 


I. T. & T. Debentures 


International Telephone & Tele- 
graph debenture 4%s and 5s have 
shown renewed weakness in recent 
market sessions following a_ brief 
rally in the second week of Decem- 
ber. The company has important op- 
erating and manufacturing properties 
in Europe. In addition to the ques- 
tion of the war’s effects upon sub- 
sidiaries in Germany, France and 
England, the threat of further expan- 
sion of the theater of war implied by 
Russia’s invasion of Finland has cre- 
ated concern with respect to the fu- 
ture of important affiliates in Scandi- 
navia, Hungary, Rumania and other 
neutral countries. Officials of the 
company now in Europe are study- 
ing the prospects for the various 
units in the light of war develop- 
ments. Foreign exchange difficulties 
will limit the possibilities for trans- 
ferring funds from European sub- 
sidiaries. 

These adverse factors have per- 
haps been overdiscounted in the de- 
cline of the bonds to current levels 
around 40, especially since the losses 
may be offset in part by improved 
business for the South American and 
Shanghai affiliates. However, a pro- 
longed war could not be regarded as 
bullish for International Tel. & Tel., 
and the bonds must now be regarded 
as having fallen into a speculative 
category such that retention is war- 
ranted only for those who can afford 
to carry large risks. 


Scott Paper 34s 

The conversion privilege on Scott 
Paper debenture 3'%s, which have 
been called for redemption on Febru- 
ary 5, will expire on January 31. The 
bonds are selling at a substantial pre- 
mium since they are convertible at 
$40 a share against current market 
prices around $47 for the equity. 
Holders of the debentures should 
sell or convert before January 31 to 
avoid loss of most of this premium. 


Synthetics 
to the Rescue 


CCORDING to an article by 5S. 

L. Brous, engineer for the B. 
F. Goodrich Company, in /ndia 
Rubber World, it would be possible 
for the United States to become en- 
tirely independent of foreign-grown 
rubber within one year in case of 
war. This could be effected by a $30 
million research program to develop 
synthetic varieties of the “black 
gold.” 

Already, there is some rubber pro- 
duced on this continent (chiefly by 
Intercontinental Rubber). But this 
comes primarily from the guayule 
shrubs which are grown on planta- 
tions in Mexico—and the latter coun- 
try’s attitude toward large landhold- 
ers and foreign owned industries is 
not such as to encourage expansion 
of this activity. 


New-Rail 
Tonnage Spurts 


EFLECTING the industrial up- 

turn, railroads, during the first 
ten months of 1939, have contracted 
for more than five times the tonnage 
of new rails ordered in the com- 
parable period of 1938. 


Air-Conditioning 
Orders Up 


HE Department of Commerce 

reports that the value of air- 
conditioning and equipment orders, 
during the first ten months of 1939, 
totaled $47.5 million, compared with 
$34.1 million in the 1938 period. 


American Woolen 
Boosts Wages 


S A result of the sharp increase 

in woolen activity last year, the 
American Woolen Company—larg- 
est factor in the industry—has an- 
nounced that wages of its 28,000 
workers will be raised 7 to 10 per 
cent, effective next month. 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed 
chart blanks. They are particu- 


larly adaptable for the simpli- 


fied plotting of daily stock 
market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, 
sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty St., New York- City 


BArclay 7-7265 
Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared tc order 


MANUFACTURERS 


Do you need a 
British Representative 
during the War? 


An active man with excellent 
connections; headquarters, Lon- 
don, whose financial business has 
been stopped by the War, will 
represent sound manufacturers 
on a commission basis who have 
products for which there is an 
actual need now in Great Britain, 
and of which it is reasonable to 
assume that the British Govern- 
ment would sanction purchases. 

Further particulars may be ob- 

tained by communicating with 

the undersigned, our Advertising 
Agency, Department 5-A.M. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
131 Cedar St. New York, N. Y. 


salesman at present. 


WANTED! 4 responsible sub- 
scription representative in every city 
over 10,000, where we have no active 
Man with brok- 
erage or banking contacts preferred. 
With improving business and a fur- 
ther revival in stock prices impend- 
ing, FINANCIAL WORLD is easier to 
sell to people who recognize the value 
of unbiased investment information. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. Full 
particulars free on request. Address: 
Promotion Manager, The Financial 
World, 21 West Street, New York. 
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Radio & Tele Vistons 


Including Christmas gift sales, the 
number of television sets in opera- 
tion in Greater New York is not 
over 2,000, according to National 
Broadcasting—Los Angeles which 
has had television only since the 
summer already boasts of 750 re- 
ceivers. . . . R.C.A. will soon intro- 
duce television as a flying aid—a 
map on a television screen in the 
plane shows the exact position of the 
flyer at all times by means of a tiny 
dot of light. . . . Wired radio makes 
its bow in retail selling for the first 
time—Melville Shoe is trying out 
musical programs in its “Thom Mc- 
An” shoe chain to see if it will have 
a relaxing effect upon the custom- 
ers. . . . Columbia Broadcasting ex- 
pects to have its New York City 
telecasting studios open by mid-Feb- 
ruary—its programs will be sent 
from atop the Chrysler Building. .. . 
The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness praised the radio as a 
means of saving eyesight—the con- 
vention did not mention television. 


Motor Fueltide 


More will soon be heard of a new 
gasoline developed by Texas Cor- 
poration—a problem is to find a suit- 
able tradename for it. . . . Tests by 
the Differential Wheel Corporation 
seem to prove that 8-wheeled pass- 
enger cars save up to 35 per cent in 
fuel consumption over 4-wheeled 
automobiles—we wonder how much 
would be saved by a 12-wheeled car. 

Shortages of gasoline abroad 
have started a search for new fuels 
with which to run motor cars—Eng- 
land is now trying out illuminating 
gas, France is experimenting with 
charcoal and Italy is making prog- 
ress with wood alcohol. . . . H-H 
Dry Charger Manufacturing will 
soon introduce its “Dry-Charger,” a 
carburetor attachment which catches 
and vaporizes the gasoline which is 
not thoroughly mixed with air in the 
carburetor—this gadget is said to in- 
crease fuel mileage by about 4 miles 
per gallon. . . . Columbia University 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


announces that it has developed a 
machine which is capable of testing 
the lubricating properties of oil film 
up to one-millionth of an inch thick 
—now, perhaps, some of the denti- 
frice makers can prove their claims. 


Rubber Rambles 


The current week marks the six- 
teenth anniversary of laying of hard 
rubber paving blocks in front of 
Goodyear Rubber’s Akron factory— 
these blocks have proved superior to 
many other paving materials, but 
they are still too expensive for gen- 
eral use. Firestone Tire will 
next offer inflated rubber floats as 
seadrome contact light buoys—they 
have already been approved by the 
U. S. Navy. . General Tire is 
making progress with its new “2- 
in-1” tire for all year driving—the 
design of the tread is such that it 
affords “traction like a tractor” in 
the winter and a “silent grip” in the 
summer... . R. A. Smith Company 
will introduce the rubber snow shov- 
el for the softer variety of flake— 
snow will not stick to the shovel be- 
cause it is coated with a slippery 
rubberized plastic. .. . The color 
and odor of flowers can be controlled 
by coating seeds with a latex cover 
which contains that tint and perfume 
desired—George E. Heyl, Ltd., has 
tested this process on plants which 
normally have no fragrance. 


T IS predicted in some 

quarters that “Pinocchio” 
may succeed ‘‘Mickey 
Mouse” as the most popular 
cartoon film character—the 
secret of success of Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Jimmy 
Durante is the reason. 
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Auto Equips 


All kinds of automatic controls to 
make motoring less dangerous and 
more comfortable are promised for 
1941 cars—and Detroit has started 
talking about a light on the dash- 
board that turns red 72 hours be- 
fore each monthly instalment to the 
finance company is due. ... The 
Kelch Heater Company has actually 
begun manufacture of a device which 
blows a blast of hot air over the feet 
of the driver whenever the speed 
limit is exceeded—the speedometer 
can be adjusted to the laws of each 
town being passed through. 
Coming is a mechanism that auto- 
matically dims headlights on the ap- 
proach of an oncoming vehicle— 
Lloyd L. Hopkins Company has ac- 
complished this by means of an elec- 
tric eye attachment. . A shield 
that automatically snaps into place 
between the windshield and_ the 
passengers by the impact of a col- 
lision has been perfected by H. R. 
Rogers Company—an excellent idea 
for those who will not or cannot bear 
the sight of an automobile accident. 
. . . Patents have also been granted 
on numerous aids to motorists—Paul 
Ostruk has an auto-jack that also 
locks the raised wheel so that it will 
not turn after it has left the ground; 
Melvin J. Schwartz has invented a 
new type cap for batteries which pre- 
vents the acid from leaking out and 
forming green cheese; and John W. 
Altmeyer has devised a_ system 
whereby side bumpers spring out 
when the front or rear are struck; 
thus protecting the sides of a car out 
of control. 


Christent ngs 


“Prem” will be the tradename for 
the new tinned spiced pork of Swift 
& Company, an abbreviation of the 
company’s best known brand, “Pre- 
mium.” . .. Next in stainless steel 
finishes is “Chromaloy,” a develop- 
ment of Colonial Alloys. . . . Com- 
ing is the “Waffleburger” of the 
Burton Corporation, a hamburger 
waffle. . . . “Paramuse” will describe 
a new camera which may be also 
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used as an enlarger or as a still pic- | 
ture projector. . . . Schulz Company 
is introducing the “Clip-A-Watch” 
which can be clasped on cuffs, lapels 
or shirt-fronts, instead of being worn 
on the wrist... . Latest from Zephyr 
American Corporation is the ‘“Clipi- 
dex,” a new spring paper weight and 
pen or pencil holder which may be 
clamped to a desk blotter. . . . Gar- 
den-of-the-Setting-Sun Company is 
the maker of the new “Date Crush” 
which is a blend of four varieties of 
dates and may be used as a jam or in 
making desserts. . . . Chicago Flex- 
ible Shaft expands its line of house- 
hold appliances with the “Sunbeam 
Toaster” which boasts of a remov- 
able crumb tray and a red light that 
signals when the toast is done. 


Odds & Ends 


“Microprint” books, which are 
read through a special projector, will 
start coming from A. & C. Boni 
Company in February—it is said 
that it will be possible to own a 
library of 1,000 of these books by 
investing only $200. ... A. O. Smith 
Corporation is the manufacturer of 
the new “Tri-lok” steel running 
boards for the tops of freight cars— 
another spot where steel can replace 
wood and save lives. .. . Food Ma- 
chinery announces the perfection of 
the first machine which will auto- 
matically remove the pits from cher- 
ries—up to now maraschinos have 
been hand-pitted, a factor that has 
kept the price up. . . . The National 
Association of Ice Industries will 
soon launch a series of state contests 
to discover the nation’s most hand- 
some ice man—all of which might re- 
act to the benefit of the electric re- 
frigerator manufacturers. 


Hopkins 
in Doubt 


HE oracle of the Department 

of Commerce, Secretary Harry 
Hopkins, emerged last week to give a 
synopsis of the improvement busi- 
ness recorded in 1939. Industry had 
no need to be told what it already 
knows. It was more interested in 
what he thought of the prospects for 
1940. In attempting to foretell this, 
it was a less confident Hopkins than 
early in 1939, when with an outburst 
of optimism ‘business was told it 


YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS 
AND 
CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES 


LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with 
world circulation and interest. 


dhe MINING JOURNAL 


One month’s issues (four numbers) will be sent free 
on application, on receipt of this advertisement cutting, 
as a proof of the above statement. 


MINING JOURNAL 


15, GEORGE STREET, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843)—you should be more successful in your 
investments, even though you confine your operations to American securi- 
ties. Many American investors in 1929 were greatly influenced in getting 
out of the market at the right time by knowledge of conditions in Europe. 
Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 


of London. 
$1 Trial Offer 


If you return this ‘ad’ and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of 
London. Remember, ECONOMIST’S” 
unbounded respect in every business center of the world. 
or $7.50 for a six months’ subscription. 


Address—R. S. FARLEY 
165 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 


articles are eagerly read and command 
Send $1 for four weeks’ trial 


could plan well ahead, for it had been 


ARE YOUR WORDS WEARY? 


Is your conversation threadbare—your words weary from overuse because your 
everyday vocabulary is limited to a few hundred commonplace expressions? 


12 WAYS TO BUILD A VOCABULARY Hors 


—is a vitalizing tonic for every one suffer- 
ing from "word-weariness'* (*See Chapter |: 
“Weary Words"), and it will bring you the 
rich vocabulary so essential to personal and 
business success! 

This concise, pointed little book, designed 
for busy people, will well repay all those who 
wish to correct and improve their vocabulary 


and add to their understanding of words and 
their uses. 
5th Large Printing 


183 Pages, $1.50 Postpaid 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street New York City 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 
This 24-page booklet is filled with invalu- 
able information to the secretary. Please 
write on letterhead. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 
A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one 
of the oldest and soundest institutions. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE: 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A story of the Double Duty Dollar plan 
which will provide a retirement income 
to your wife and you, or either survivor, 
if you live to retirement age. 


YOUR HOUSEHOLD 

TREASURE CHEST 
A folder in which you may keep a room- 
by-room record of every item in your 
home. Provides a record of your house- 
hold possessions. 


HELP SOMEONE SUCCEED 
32-page booklet which tells all about life 
insurance field work as a profession. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make vour home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style-leading models at new low 
prices. with features and_ specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception 
under all receiving conditions. 


EYE SAVING LAMPS 
A new catalogue describing lamps for 
every reading. writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 


NEW KIND OF PIPE 
Scientific, perfectly balanced, beautiful and 
light. Barrel precisely made to promote 
heat radiation and trap all condensates. 


PERTINENT FACTS 
About Continental Motors Corp., to- 
gether with prospectus of common stock 
issue. 


FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifuly illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 


LIVE IN THE SUN 
Literature and travel information about 
an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) Tour. 
Includes hotels. guest ranches and lodges. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


arranged for it to have a long breath- 
ing spell. However, this phase of 
the prophecy turned out to be un- 
warranted. He had talked out of 
turn, for within a few months this 
supposed truce went with the wind. 

While giving only partial credit 
for the 1939 recovery to the stimu- 
lus of war trade, the Secretary ex- 
presses some doubt about the pros- 
pects for 1940 and bases it on the 
lag between consumption and prod- 
uction which he fears may check 
further recovery unless “real invest- 
ments” in the country are very much 
increased. This admission, coming 
from a close member of the Admin- 
istration, is a mild apology that all 
the past pump priming has failed of 
its purpose and that after there had 
been spent over $20 billion of the 
national wealth, unemployment con- 
tinues almost as large as it was 
throughout the seven years of depres- 
sion. The suggestion that real in- 
vestments must increase is logical, 
but Hopkins should know that where 
incentive is lacking there can hardly 
be any such expansion. It can only 
develop when the profit level is 
restored, cumbersome taxes elimin- 
inated, and a real co-operative spirit 
established between government and 
business. 


Basis for Dividends? 


Concluded from page 4 


since the company was _ reincorpor- 
ated in 1925. <A_ probable tie-up 
with the policies of administration of 
Section 102 is not suggested with 
equal force by the circumstances of 
most other corporations, but the 
dividend record of the last quarter 
shows numerous instances of liberali- 
ty in payments which were doubtless 
predicated to some extent upon tax 
factors. 

Many of the companies’ which 
made large disbursements in recent 
months will presumably return to 
more conservative rates during the 
first half of 1940.’ This would be a 
normal consequence of the heavy 
dividend payments made in the clos- 
ing months of 1939, and would con- 
form with the prevailing tendency 
toward conservative estimates of 
the prospects for maintenance of the 
recent high rate of industrial activity. 
Ii the expected recession should fail 
to materialize, or should prove of 
short duration, dividend payments 


could again be expanded during the 
last half. Furthermore, the next six 
months will not only give an oppor- 
tunity to gauge more accurately the 
importance of Section 102, but will 
also reveal the outlook for new tax 
measures, which might have an im- 
portant bearing upon dividend poli- 
cies. Although Congress is expected 
to be unreceptive to proposals for 
new tax legislation in an election 
year, measures carrying the deceptive 
“soak-the-rich” label may have a 
chance for enactment. 


Jersey Rails 


Continued from page 8 


promise agreement can be reached 
with respect to unpaid taxes for 
1934-1936 and later years, a_ re- 
versal of the recent District Court 
decision by a higher court might 
have serious consequences. 

It appears that the chances for a 
compromise have been materially en- 
hanced by the object lesson of the 
Jersey Central bankruptcy and the 
favorable ruling obtained by the rail- 
roads in 1934-1936 tax case, but it 
is impossible to foretell whether the 
strong political opposition has dimin- 
ished to an extent which would 
facilitate legislative approval. Suc- 
cess of the Lehigh Valley’s plan for 
“voluntary” debt adjustment (simi- 
lar to that which has been approved 
for the Baltimore & Ohio) will de- 
pend upon the outcome of the con- 
tinuing effort to reach a compromise. 
Both the Lackawanna and the Le- 
high Valley face liabilities amounting 
to several million dollars for unpaid 
taxes in addition to those remaining 
from 1932 or 1933 under the agree- 
ment reached in December. Court 
hearings on the Lehigh Valley’s re- 
adjustment plan have been postponed 
until March 15 in the hope of a set- 
tlement providing for partial pay- 
ment. It appears that the plan will 
have to be scrapped unless a tax 
compromise can be obtained within 
the next few months. This would 
mean that formal reorganization pro- 
ceedings under Section 77 would 
then become inevitable. The Lacka- 
wanna has not exhausted its borrow- 
ing power, but the longer term finan- 
cial future of this road will be be- 
clouded unless a favorable settlement 
of New Jersey tax liabilities proves 
feasible or, in the event of continued 
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litigation, the District Court’s ruling 
on 1934-1936 taxes is upheld. 

The New Jersey railroads have 
contended that their tax assessments 
are discriminatory and that the tax 
officials have failed to take cognizance 
of the sharp decline in earning power 
during the past decade. The District 
Court did not attempt to state to 
what extent the assessments are ex- 
cessive, but the opinion did _ state 
specifically that “‘the tax authorities 
of New Jersey have erred in their 
method of assessing franchise values,” 
and that it is their duty to reflect 
changes in earning power in their as- 
sessments. Since there can be no 
question that the earning power 
of the New Jersey roads, and es- 
pecially of those which depend 
heavily upon anthracite coal traffic, 
has been substantially and perma- 
nently reduced, the establishment of 
this principle as a guide to state 
tax assessments would help greatly 
toward the solution of the problems 
created by the accumulation of un- 
paid taxes for the years 1934-1939. 
And by lightening the burdens which 
must be borne in future years, the 
possibilities for the eventual attain- 
ment of a more satisfactory financial 
status would be enhanced. 


News and Opinions 


Continued from page 11 


leading position in the field, together 
with its many and strategically lo- 
cated branch houses and sales agen- 
cies, it should benefit materially from 
any business arising from the war in 
Europe. One of the factors behind 
Swift’s better-than-average record is 
its high degree of diversification. 
(Also FW, Dec. 13.) 


Twin Coach C+ 


Shares, now around 11, may be re- 
tained as a speculation in the motor 
coach field (paid 50 cents in 1939). 
It is virtually certain that Twin 
_ Coach set a new sales record for 
1939. Because of lower profit mar- 
gins, however, earnings are not likely 
to approach the 1936 peak of $1.71 
per share. The chances are that 1939 
net will equal around $1.25 per share. 
This unit continues to maintain a high 
rate of operations and unfilled orders 
are understood to approximate $2.8 
million. In the closing months of 
1939, Twin Coach paid off bank loans 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street 


Profits in 1940 


..... or Losses? 


@ Make your plans now for 1940 to be your most successful in- 
vestment year. The current hesitancy and irregularity of the 
security market create a rare opportunity for establishing 
your portfolio on a sound, profit-pointing basis. 


Now is the time to go into action—not after the new year is well 
under way and renewal of market interest and activity has re- 
sulted in the ground recently lost being regained. Successful 
investors are guided by fundamentals, and realize that early 
1940 easily may witness securities passing the 1936 highs and 
moving into the highest ground since 1930. 


Drop Your Laggard Issues 
Switch Into 1940 Leaders 


@ By taking prompt advantage of the situation you can (a) 
inaugurate an investment program keyed to the 1940 outlook; 
(b) buy many attractive securities at concessions; (c) get rid 
of the laggards in your list; (d) establish losses for tax pur- 
poses; and (e) switch into the prospective leaders of 1940. 


Once you have launched your program keep your portfolio in 
adjustment to the prospect. Conditions change constantly and 
affect the future trend of security values. That is why the most 
delicately balanced portfolio, if not carefully watched, gradu- 
ally becomes dislocated and develops into the traditional “in- 
vestor’s headache.” 


Competent Investment 
Counsel Is Essential 


@ To carry your program through to success you need expert 
investment counsel. Assure this by regisiering your portfolio 
for continuing supervision by The Financial World Research 
Bureau. Our staff will work out your program for you and 
painstakingly supervise every step necessary. The procedure 
has been developed through years of experience and unremit- 
ting study of every factor that enters into security values or 
affects the market trend. The service is not for traders—it is 
for investors with holdings valued at $12,000 or more. (There is 
a non-supervisory service for portfolios valued at less than 
$12,000.) 


The annual fee is only nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value of your holdings. The minimum fee is $125 
a year, and covers portfolios valued up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 


Lhe 


visory service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying foundations 
for market profits and better income. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 


Objective Income [ Capital 


New York, N.Y. 
enhancement [J (or) Both 
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Investors In Doubt? 


Get More Information — Others Profit 
by These Books and Charts—Will You? 


"1,600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Oct. 1939 Edition). The one indispensable 
reference book for hundreds of investors. Reprints 1,100 regular revised Factographs 
as they appeared in Financial World, Apr. 6, 1938, to Oct. II, 1939. Also 500 
condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included before. With complete 
alphabetical index, including every stock listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and 
"listed" or ‘traded’ on the N. Y. Curb. Just the facts you want to help decide 
which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. This manual also includes the 
“Industrial Classification of N. Y. S. E. Listings’ condensed for ready reference on 
two pages. More information in condensed form than two 500-page’ books. 280 
pages, paper cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph 
Manuals, issued about every 3 to 4 months, for only $7.50, saving $7.90.) 


"201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS" of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months 
—visualizing weekly High, Low, Closing Prices, Weekly Volume of Sales, and 
Price Trends. Also includes: (1) 20 charts of 20 different Group Averages, showing 
relative market action; (2) large IIx!7-inch chart of 6 Market Averages, 1932 to 
date: 3 Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, London Ind. and Rail; (3) chart of 13-, 26,- and 
39-week Moving Averages superimposed over the 3 Dow-Jones Averages; (4) 3 
Indices of Industrial Activity superimposed over 3 Dow-Jones Averages. Also 
important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. January 


(Samples of Weekly Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle 
Charts with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 
(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 50 Active Stocks in Portfolio 
for $5.00) 


“THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to Jan. 1, 1940)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
charts—each chart 2-5/16x3'/g inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart 
plots Monthly High and low Prices from Jan. |, 1932, to Jan. |, 1940. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for year's service; Jan. edition...........$10.00 
(Sample chart from “Stock Picture’ and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request) 


“THE DOW THEORY" (1932), by Robert Rhea, long the leading authority on Dow's 


famous +heory. You read every day about the movements of Dow-Jones Averages, 


but what do they mean to you? This book explains development of this idea, what 


it means and its usefulness as an aid in stock speculation. Includes also Wm. P. 
Hamilton's many editorials on the Dow Theory. 257 pages...... ihe eae 


TO KEEP A PERSONAL RECORD of all stocks and bonds bought, held or sold. 

dividends, other income, tax deductions, inventory of assets, etc., you need 

“MI REFERENCE", looseleaf binder with ruled forms (100 sheets, 5!/> x 8!/> inches) 

for every purpose—$4.50, postpaid; or DeLuxe leather edition, 200 sheets, for $8.50 
(‘Sample ruled forms from MI-REFERENCE free on request) 


“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE" (1939), by Clark Belden. The 
life experience of an investor in common stocks. Tells how to preserve capital and 
secure reasonable appreciation, avoiding pitfalls. Explains Dow Theory, cautions 
not to follow signals blindly. 336 pages... ......... 


“WALL STREET'—Its Mysteries Revealed (1921) by Wm. C. Moore. Described by 
the author as ‘a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment, and 
rules for safe quidance therein.” 144 pages...............................$2.00 


BINDER FOR FINANCIAL WORLD—Looseleaf, durable, attractive, holds 26 issues— 
$2.50: 2 Binders to hold whole year's issues—-$4.75. 


FREE! 


“Intelligent Investment Planning’ 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary 
to successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover, 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next 30 days. 


Ask for FREE Bulletin No. | 
"Books on Security Investment'’ 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
remittance Reaches Us 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


aggregating about $1.5 million and 
effected an equipment-note refunding. 
(Also FW, Nov. 15.) 


Westvaco Chlorine | B+ 


Stock, now around 38, continues 
attractive for its yield and longer term 
appreciation possibilities (yield on $1 
ann. div. plus 85 cents extra paid in 
1939, 4.8%). Reflecting steady 
progress in its affairs, Westvaco 
shares are now selling at their best 
levels since 1931. Company was one 
of the few units in the chemical indus- 
try to increase 1938 net over 1936-37 
comparatives and results for 1939 
are expected to be equally impressive. 
An indication in this direction is af- 
forded by profit for the first nine 
months of 1939. This was $1.91 per 
share, compared with $1.52 for the 
entire year 1938. (Also FW, Nov. 
22 
22.) 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


such transitional periods must be 
analyzed for symptoms indicating 
whether the management or other 
factors may reestablish a balance on 
the side of renewed expansion. In- 
vestinents, the authors hold, should 
be confined to industries with the 
strongest growth factor, with proper 
diversification to assure that possible 
errors in one or another industry will 
be compensated for the list as a 
whole. Both authors (members of 
the finance faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania) are well known for 
their numerous fundamental disserta- 
tions on corporation finance and 
therefore well qualified to write on 
investments in industrial securities. 
However, the application of the con- 
cept of declining and expanding in- 
dustries has been used by many in- 
vestment analysts and is not as new 
as the professors seem to believe, 
though it has never before been pre- 
sented in such a detailed manner. The 
book is a welcome addition to mod- 
ern investment literature. 


x * 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Boox SxHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


> 
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| Dividends Declared Dividend 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company ~ Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record | O a 
d ( Mining...... 5e .. Dec. 30 Dec. 23 Marsh (M.) & Sons........... 40c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 23 
( hila., McCa 5e eb. | 
.. Dec. 27 Dec. 26 McGraw-Hill Pub. .........-- .. Jan. 16 Jan. 5 | Or 
Alloy Cast Steel... ..ccccess $2.75 .. Dee. 29 Dec. 26 Middlesex Products ........... 25e Q Dec 26 Dee. 19 | 
Amer. Asphalt . Roof.......... $10 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 20 Montana Power pf........... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 2 | F ? P 
BO CH hice ccccscveveses $3.50 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 20 Mountain Power pf.......... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. The following list includes 
Amer. Dredging $4 .. Dec. 28 Dec. Mt. States Tel. $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 30 
Amer. Enka Corp......ccccsess $4 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 15 Nat'l Bond & Share.......... ae 7. 15 = 2 | all dividend advertisers in 
lic Q J 10 Dec, 30 $5 Dec 12 
Amer. 7% pl...... i.75 Q@ Jan. 15 Jan. 13 New England Pwr. 6% @ Jan. 2 Dec. 23 FINAN Wi 
— a. 6nG5555 oe BM Jan. 15 Jan. 5 Niag. Fire Ins. (N. Y.) Q Dec. 29 Dee. 26 ‘The CIAL ORLD 
Amer. Screw 20e Q Dec. 21 Dee. 11 Nicholson File .........- > Q Dec. 21 Dee. 9 h 
Amer. Steamship .......+...- $10 .. Dec. 21 Dec. 19 Nineteen Hundred Corp. -. Dec. 28 Dec. 27 during the past year: 
Thermos Bottle ($50) Pacifie Gas & Bl... Q Jan 15 Dec 
874%c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 Pan-Am. Life Ins. (N. S Jan. 2 Dec. 19 | 
%75c S Jan. 3 Dec. 23 Pan-Amer. Match ....... 30 Dec. 22 | Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
S July June 21 Pan Am. Southern Corp. 20 Dec. 1 | 
rrr $2.25 S Jan. 3 Dec. 23 Pavonia Building Corp.. sae 28 Dec. 26 | American Cyanamid Co. 
$2.25 S July 3 Jan. 21 Phila. Bloc. ph. $1.25 . Jan. 10 
Atlantic City Sewerage........ 25¢ Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 Phila. & Tren. R.R. ......- 2. fan. 10 Dee. 30 | American Gas and Electric Co. 
20c Q Jan. 2 Dee. 26 Pick (Albert) .. Feb. 20 Feb. 10 
Baltimore Radio Show......... 40c .. Dec. 23 Dee. 13 Pilgrim Mills ........ceseeees $1 -. Dee, 28 Dec. 21 American Snuff Company 
Barker's Bread, Ltd., 5% pt.62%e Q Dec. 30 Dec. 23 Pittsfield Coal Gas......00.0-.$l Q Dee. 23 Dec. 20 ii 
Beatty Bros. 1st pt balan se.s $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Protective Indem. ...........- 50c .. Dec. 23 Dec. 19 Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
— Steel 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Dec. 26 Dee. 8 $2 S Dec. 28 Dec. 19 
Do 5% Pf..we.cceceessceseee 25e Q Dec. 26 Dec. 8 Prudential Corp. A non-cum. pf.25e .. Dec. 28 Dee. 20 Armour & Company 
Birmingham Fire Ins. (Pa.)....$1 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 22 Rainer Brewing Cl. A........50¢ .. Dee. 19 Dee. 16 
Boston Edison 2 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 50c .. Dec. 19 Dec. 16 Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Boston Storage Warehouse..75¢ Q Dec. 30 Dec. 23 Railway & Lt. Securities...... 30c .. Dec. 28 Dee. 23 
Brandon Corp. A....cccesseees .. Dec. 30 Dee. 22 rere err $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Dee. 23 Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. 
Brookl S Jan. 2 ec. 2 008 62% eb. Jan. 15 
Brown & Sharpe $6 Dee. 27 Dee. 20 St. Stock Yds. Dec. 21 Dec. 20 borden Company 
B E. L.) Co. 7% pf....$1.75 Q ec. ec. 2% ntonio 39) : 
‘Do. % Q Dec 30 Dec. 23 6% pf. $1.50 Dee. 30 Dee. 15 Chrysler Corporation 
ffalo Ins. 3 ec. 2 ec. 2 an Ga wer Imp. . 2 ec. 2 : 
$> Q Jan. 2 Dec. 31 Secur. invest. Co. (St. Louis) Dee. 21 Dee. 26 Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
‘anadie ZO Q Feb. 1 Jan. Jan. ec. 26 : 
$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 Security Storage Co. $1.2 1.25 Q Jan. 10 Jan. 5 Columbia Pictures Corporation 
Canadiz $6 A Jan. 2 ec. m Alsop Paint arnish 7% 
Carborundum C0. $2.75 4 Dee. 23 Dee 19 Q Dee. Nov. 25 Columbian Carbon Company 
k Brainard. .$2.50 an. 2 ec, myth ec. 23 ec. 
Dec. 30 Dec. 33 South. Acid & Sulphur Inc. 7% Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 
‘ent. 4 20e Feb. OC, BO .75 Jan. 2 ec. 16 
public lic .. Jan. 15 Dec. 3 e Jan. 15 ec. 
Chambersbe El. Co. 2.50 Dec. 29 Dee. 22 southwest Co, (West) vf... “gid Jan. Dee. 30 Crane Company 
Cc 1 rere 1 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 22 pringfie re ns. an. 2 ec. 3 
ele Same 6% pte. bi! 36 ‘A Dec. 21 Dec. 15 Stand. Fire Ins. (‘Trenton, N.J.) 75¢ Q Dec. 21 Dee. 10 Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
Cinn. Ady. Products........ 12%c Q Jan. 1 Dec. 27 Steel Co. of Canada pf....... om Q Feb. 1 Jan. 5 The C P 
Cinn. Post Term. & Realty Stony Brook 3.8 Jan. Dee. 30 e uneo Fress, Inc. 
OF... $1.62% Q Jan. 15 Dee. 15 Submarine Signal ........ Dee. 30 Dec. 26 E.I 
Cinn. “Union ‘Perm. 5% pf...$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar.20 Super Mold (Cal.)........... 50ec Q Jan. 20 Jan. 10 . I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Do 5% pf. .. oe 25 Q July 1 June 19 Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg...5c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 21 : 
Do 5% pf. $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Thatcher Mfg. pf...... senna 90¢ Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Do 5% pf. ..... .$1.25 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 18 Tivoli Brewing Q Jan. 20 Dec. 30 
City Investing pf. ...... “$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 27 Toledo Lt. & Pr. 6% pf...... 50e M Jan. 2 Dee. 15 Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Collyer Insulated Wire. .10ec Q Dec. 27 Dec. 20 Troy Sunshade Co. ........... 50c -. Jan. 2 Dee. 20 : 
Columbia Mills ........... 2 .. Dec. 22 Dec. 21 Tuckett Tobacco ” Seecevcess $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 30 General Foods Corporation 
Conn, Gen’) le Q Jan. 2 Dec. 22 Union Wire Rope. Q Dec. 23 Dee. 15 
Conn. River Pwr. pf........ 50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 United Bond & ‘Share Lid. | 15e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Cigar ........... The Jan. 12 Jan. 2 lie Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 ’ 
Do 1% Phi cccccccvevesess $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 TID ncresavevcasaeeeeeorsees l5e Q July 15 June 30 International Salt Company 
Do $1.624% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Q t. 15 Sep. 30 
Consol. Wat. Pw. & Paper. ai Q Dec. 27 Dec. 23° Western Assur. Co. “(Toronto, Ont.) s Loew’s Inc. 
Corn Ex. N. Bk. & Tr. (Phila.) an. 2 ec, 2 Wico ectric 6% A pf....... 23 cCror 
Corn Products Ref.......... Q Jan. 20 Jan. Wrisley Q Jan. Dee. 18 McG ory orporation 
an. 15 Jan. Zeigler Coa 4 ec. 27 ec. 2 cGraw 
Crowell- Collier, Pub. 7 pt...$3,50 Feb. Jan. 24 ectric Company 
Detroit Gasket << an. an. 
HOS an. 15 ec. sso. ca ee Cc. ec. 2 
Dewey Almy Chem........-25¢ .. Dee. 38 Bancroft Sons Co. 7% 11p orris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
.. ec. 23 c. 2 ec. 22 ec. 2 
Dominion Fire Insur. (Toronto, Bankers Gon. Jan. 15 Jan. Motor Wheel Corporation 
rT TT an. 2 ec. Byers Co. (A. oe eb. an. 
Dominion Oilcioth’ Lin. Jan. 31 Jan. 15 Central Co. 7% $3.64 Jan. 15 Dee. 30 National Dairy Products Corp. 
Farly & Daniel Q Dee. 28 Dee. 26 Bur. & Lt. $5 pf..$10 27 Dec. 26 National Distillers Products Corp. 
cason Oil Co. $1.50 pf..... ‘ c Jan. 5 ec, 2 ec. ec. 26 
E. Utilities “Asso, conv. sts. Dec. 28 Dec. 23 Do $7 Dee. 37 Dee. 26 Newmont Mining Corporation 
Emerson Elec. Mfg. 7% _pf..$1.75 an, 2 ec. 22 Cuban Am. Manganese pf. A. + Dee. 2 . 26 . —_ 
Fidelity, Phenix, Fire Ins...,80¢ Jan. 10 Dec. 30 Do. Dee. 28 Dee. 26 N. Y. & Hon. Rosario Mining Co. 
Frick Co. 6% pf... Jan, 2 Cc. monton ty Dairy Co. td 
Froedtert Grain & 300 zen. Jan. Dee. 15 Northern States Power Co. 
Fuller Brush Co.......+++++ $1.75 Q@ Jan. 2 Dec. 20 Interstate Bakeries pf........ 62%%e |. Dec. 27 Dec. 22 Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. 
—. a. Pree $4 .. Jan. 15 Dec. 30 McCaskey Register 8% 2d pf.$1.50 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 20 e 
$2.50 Dec. 29 Dec. 23 Midland Oil pf............+.. 25¢ Jan. 20 Jan. 1 Otis Elevator Company 
15e .. Dec. 22 Dec. 21 Pantex Pressing $6 pf. Dec. 28 Dec. 23 
25e Jan, 11 Jan. 4 Reed (C. A.) $2 pf. A........ Feb. 1 Jan. 20 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Gimbel Bros. pf. .........- $1.50 Q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 Sorg Paper Co. 6% Ze tages" ae .. Dee. 15 Dee. 14 , 
Gordon & Belyea isi pf....$1,50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 22 33e Dec. 15 Dee. 14 The Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Gorham Mfg. ........+eseeees 50c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 2 Surburban Elec. pf............ 50c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 22 a ps 
Guenther Publishing Corp... $5 Jan, 3 Dec. 30 Rubber Reclaim pr. pf...$1 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 22 Philadelphia Company 
artford Gas 50c ec, 2! 2 ilade 
Q Dec. 29 Dec. 20 Extra phia Hlectric Co 
Hat Corp. of Am. 64% pil. ia Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 Amer. Fidelity & Cas. Co.....10e .. Jan. 10 Dee. 30 Plough, Inc. 
Henkel Clauss Co. Dec, 22 Dec. 14 Amoskeag. Co. $1 .. Jan. 3 Dec. 23 
Q Feb. 15 Jan. 25 Canadian Bronze ..... Feb. 1 Jan. 19 Plymouth Oil Company 
ors MN, Yontinental Ins. Co..... .. Jan. ec. 
Bee Be Do Dec. 27 Dee. 22 s Metals Company 
nvestors Telephone 22 ominion re Insurance Co 
GOD, $1 Q Dec. 15 Dec. 9 pencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
Kansas Power & Lt. 7% pf.$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 Dominion Oileloth Se ee .. dan. 31 Jan. 15 Sterling, Inc 
enda 2 Fidelity Phenix re Ins an. ec. 31 
Krueger Brewing ...,....,12%¢ -- Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Goodyear Tire & R. (Canada) $2.50 .. Jan $1 Deo. 30 The Texas Corporation 
atayette Mire ins. eans Gt. Lakes Engineering Works..20c .. Dec. 2 ec. 
Jan, Doc. 21 Chocolate pf. ‘Reb. 15 Jan. 25 Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
enox +20 oe 2 Ludlow Typograph Co. pf. ext ec. ec. 
Liberty Loan, Class A & B.. 300 Q Dee. 30 Dec. 20 & Tel. Co. Jen, 15 Dee. 30 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
udlow Typograp pre 5 ec. 28 Dec. 19 Middlesex Prod. Corp........ 50e .. Dee. 26 Dec. 19 : 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 50e Q Jan. 15 Dec. 30 Nicholson File ........ 80c Dee. 21 Dec. 9 United Carbon Company 
DO Pf. $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 30 —No’west’n States Portland Cem.40c .. Jan. 2 Dee. 22 
Manon. pf. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 Roses 5-10-25¢ Be .. Dee. 20 Dec. 16 United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
$2.20 an. 15 Dec. 3 Springfield Fire & M. Ins.....25¢ .. Jam. 2 Dec. 21 
Manning Max & Moore...... 12%c Q Dec. 28 Dec. 26 in The United Gas and Electric Corp. 
Marathon Paper Mills 6% pf.$1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 21 Liquidatin é : 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. Ltd...17%¢ Q Jan. 15 Dee. 20 : a Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
17%ce Q Jan. 15 Dec. 20 Centrifugal Pipe .......... 


& 
Me 


Brewing Corporation of America 
osEomnings and Price Range (BRC) 


Data revised to December 27, 1939 20 
Incorporated: 1915, Virginia, as Peerless 10 
Truck & Motor Corp.; name changed to 5 
present title on October 1, 1938. Office: 9 |. oO 
9,400 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. An- Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in January, | EARNED PER SHARE 
at Richmond, Virginia. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........) 
Capital stock ($3 par)........... 725, 000. shs 


PRICE RANGE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


2 
1932 °33 “34 "35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 199° 


Business: Following cessation of automobile manufacturing 
in 1931, company entered the brewing field; now ranks among 
the largest domestic enterprises of the sort. Has exclusive 
U. S. rights to sale of products of Brewing Corp. of Canada 
and use of that company’s trade name “Carling’s.” 

Management: Has been able to show progress. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, $355,525; cash, $616,949. Working capital ratio: 
1.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $3.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: After a lapse of seven years, $4.50 a share 
was paid out of surplus in 1932; none since until 1937 when 
payments were resumed. 

Outlook: With the bulk of sales in the new and more 
profitable packaged form, and a wider distributing area estab- 
lished, earnings potentialities have been enhanced. 

Comment: Although operating trends have improved the 
statistical position of the shares, characteristics of the indus- 
try preclude other than a speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — ed CAPITAL STOCK: 
sca 
Year’s ———Calendar Years—— 


= ended: Dec. 31 Mar. 31 ome ” Sept. 30 Lyd Dividends Price Ran 
1932 on 1933. .tD$0.14 . tD$0.08 D$0.1 None 

1933... 1934 D0. None 4%— 1 
1934. 1935.. tD0.24 7 tD0.20 D0.44 None 1%— 
1935.... D$0.01 1936 BO.01 $0.11 0.26 0.35 None 3%— 1% 
2036.... 0.15 1937.. 0.15 0.33 0.21 0.84 $0.30 7%— 2% 
0.33 1938.. 0.24 ese t0.40 0.97 0.75 6%— 53% 
2938.... 0.23 0.21 10.67 1.11 0.75 §7%— 5% 


Not available. {Six months. §To December 27, 1939. 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 


earnings and Price Range (PGL) 
Data revised to December 27, 1939 ny Pace RANGE 
Incorporated: 1855, Illinois. Office: 122 South 50 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in February. Number 25 
of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 14,122. 0 CANNED Pun GHARE $9 
Consolidated funded 
$76,003,000 
Capital stock ($100 par)....... 656,112 shs SEPCAT PER SNARE. $3 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 '37 ‘38 1939 
Business: One of the largest gas utility enterprises in the 


world; has supplied Chicago with gas service for more than 
80 years. Since the latter part of 1931 a mixture of natural 
and manufactured gas has been distributed. Natural gas 
used by the company is transported through a 900-mile pipe 
line from the Texas Panhandle. 

Management: Experienced in utility operating technique. 
Principal officers associated with company about 22 years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $6.5 million; cash, $6.8 million. Government bonds, 
$3.9 million. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of 
common $69.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good long term record dating from 1897, 
but irregular since 1933. 

Outlook: Litigation on retail rates may be carried to Su- 
preme Court. In the event of an adverse decision, an offset is 
possible through lower natural gas costs as result of Federal 
investigation. 

Comment: Wide price swings are characteristic of the stock, 
due to the small number of shares and high leverage. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Range 

Serer 2.26 $2.02 $0.57 $1.35 $6.20 $6.50 —39 
1933 1.52 1.23 Dv.17 0.32 2.90 3. —25 
| 1.36 0. 0.06 0.61 2.89 None 48%—19% 
1,21 0.58 D0.47 0.29 1.61 None 
sens 1.14 0.53 D0.54 2.08 3.21 None 58 —38 
1.72 1.19 1.06 *3.65 2.00 65%—22 
eS 1.05 1.02 D0.64 1.05 *2.48 1.00 42 —22% 
#1.53 *0.80 *D0.48 2.50 445 —30% 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
Eornings and Price Range (MPW) 


Data revised to December 27, 1939 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire the 20 
property and business of Minneapolis Steel, 15 PRICE RANGE 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine and Moline 10 
Implement, the oldest of which was founded 5 
in 1865. Office: Minneapolis, Minn. An- o 
pual meeting: Third Tuesday in January. $3 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938) : — os 0 
Preferred, 1,666; common, 5,743 $3 
1932 33 34°35 36°37 “38 1030 
98,700 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 700,000 shs 
~ *Callable at $110; no par. 
Business: Manufactures a complete line of agricultural 
machinery; also makes structural steel and power units. 


Business in the recent past was divided 85%, 3% and 12% 
among those three categories. 

Management: Capable and experienced; long connected with 
company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1938, $10.1 million; cash $368,191. Working capital 
ratio: 5.7-to-1. Book value of common, $0.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing ever paid on common. 
After suspension of preferred dividends in 1931, payments 
were resumed in 1936 but as of November 15, 1939, arrears 
amounted to $39.25 per share. 

Outlook: Sales volume and profits depends entirely upon 
farm income, especially in the northwestern wheat growing 
areas, the company’s most actively developed sales territory. 
Competition is very keen. 

Comment: A capital reorganization is a distinct possibility 
because of the large arrears on the preferred, which is a 
business man’s risk. The common belongs to the more 
speculative issues in the farm implement group. 


Years ended Dec. 31 193 1935 1938 1939 


Earned per share....D$3. 12 pst. 02 D$0.67 $0. is 36 *$0.12 ose 
Price Range: 

5% 5% 7% 12% 16% 8 T6% 

eee % 1% 3% 6% 4% 4 +258 


Fiscal year ended October 31. #To Derember 27, 1939. 


30 


*After reservation of net income, pending final decision in rate litigation. tTo 
December 27, 1939. 


St. Joseph Lead Company 


Earnings and Price Range (JO) 


Data revised to December 27, 1939 S PRICE RANGE t 
Incorporated: 1864, New York. Office: 250 20 Soo uoo 
Park Avenue, New York City. Annual 


meeting: Second Thursday in March. Num- 


ber. of stockholders (December 31, 1938): TARNED PER SHARE 

6,463. 

Capitalization: Funded debt......... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 
($10 par)...... 1,955,680 


2 
Capital stock 1932 "33 “34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Largest domestic producer of lead ores and a 
leading marketer of pig lead. Principal mining properties, in 
Missouri, are among the most important in the world. Re- 
fines about a third of its output; balance is treated by 
American Smelting & Refining under long term contract. 
Also mines zinc, but practically no silver. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital June 
30, 1939, $11.5 million; cash, $4.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $14.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in all but six 
years since 1874. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Low costs and excellent trade status permit com- 
pany to register substantial profits during periods of large 
demand from storage battery, paint and cable industries. 

Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position 
for a mining equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half year period ended: Me. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends 


0.75 D$0. 73 D$1.48 $0.15 17%— 4% 
ee eee D0.67 0.08 D0.59 None 31%— 6% 
D0.10 DO.32 D0.42 0.30 27%—15% 
p0.04 0.29 0.25 0.40 25%—10% 
0.33 0.95 1,28 71.00 50%—22 
2.31 1.34 3.65 72.50 65 —26% 
0.02 0.66 1.00 49%4—251 
0.72 72.00 $1944—27%4 

*Earnings after depletion and depreciation. ‘Including extra. tTo 


are shown 
December 27, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT “WEEK 


Budd Wheel 
Butler Brothers 
*Carrier Corporation 


Air-Way Electric 
Atlas Tack 
*Brown-Forman Distillery 


Consolidated Laundries 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
General Outdoor Advertising 


*On the New York Curb; all others listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Gen. Realty & Utilities 
*Klein (D. Emil) 
“Krueger (G.) Brewing 


Sutherland Paper Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SUP) 
Data revised to December 27, 1939 50 


Incorporated: 1917, Michigan, as Sanitary 0 
Carton Company. Name changed to Kala- 90 L 


mazoo Carton Company in same year and 
present title adopted 1918. Office: 243 
East Patterson Street, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 
February. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 2, 1939): 2,200. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock ($10 par)........287, 


$1 
1932 ‘34 °35 36 ‘37 38 1939 


Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of paraffined 
cartons; also makes other types of folding containers, wrap- 
pers and paperboard specialties. Big customers are the 
packers and dairy companies, while other outlets include Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co. and Kellogg Co. 

Management: Capable: long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $1.7 million; cash, $569,086. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $17.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments have been made at 
various rates in every year since 1923, with occasional extras 
in cash or stock. Present annual rate, $1.20 per share. 

Outlook: While sales and earnings are not entirely free from 
cyclical influences, they are nevertheless characterized by an 
important long term growth factor. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more “conservative” 
commitments in the paper-container industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE Ronee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
ended: Mar. 31 June 20 Sept. Dec. Total Dividends *Price Range 
t$0.71 $0.46 $0.37 1,54 §0.70 10%— 6% 
0.54 0.63 0.52 2.15 $1.0 25 —10 
0.84 0.79 0.49 # 2.54 §1.80 37 %—2: 
0.96 0.85 0.40 # 2.80 $1.80 
0.69 0.40 0.27 2.04 1.60 32 —174 
0.50 0.94 1.30 130%4—22% 
*Chicago Stock Exchange prices for 1935 and prior years. Not reported. §Includ- 


#After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. 
{To December 27, 1939. 


ing extras. tSix months 


earnings. 


Truax-Traer Coal Company 


Twin City Rapid Transit Co. 


: Earnings and Price Range (TRC) 
Data revised to December 27, 1939 25 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 8 20 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 15 PRICE RANGE 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in June. 10 
Number of stockholders (May 2, 1938): 5 ln 
6% preferred, 116; preferred, 100; SHARE| $2 
common, about 800. +] 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... .*None Fiscal year ends Apr. 30 0 
6% cum, conv. 580 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
+Preferred stock 534% cum. conv. 1932 "33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘38 1939 
4.790 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 440,851 shs 


~ *Long term bank loans, $750,000. 7Callable at 110; convertible into 12.267 shares 
of common through March 15, 1940; 10.222 thereafter. tCallable at 107%; convertible 
into 6.133 shares of common through March 15, 1941, 5.111 shares thereafter. 

Business: One of the smaller bituminous coal producers, 
with relatively low cost properties in West Virginia and 
Illinois and smaller holdings in North Dakota and Canada. 

Management: Handicapped by the fundamental conditions. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital April 
30, 1939, $1.2 million; cash, $682,607. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common, $14.63 per share . 

Dividend Record: Payments made on common from 1929 to 
1931; omitted until 1936 and again suspended early in 1938. 

Outlook: Due to dependence on industrial outlets, demand 
varies with business activity; a secular downtrend in total 
consumption has long been in evidence because of increasing 
competition from other fuels. 

Comment: Unfavorable statistical position and economic 
status of the coal industry detract from the stocks’ standing. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND — OF COMMON: 
sca 


Qu. Qu. Year's -——— Calendar Years ——— 
ended: July 31 Oct. 31 ended: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1932.... D$0.35 D$0.08 1933..D$0.27 D$0.44 D$1.14 None 
1933....  D0.46 D0.04 1934.. DO0.12 0.1 DO0.51 None — 1% 
193 0.19 0.29 1935 0.32 0.08 0.88 None 6%— 3% 
1935.... D0.08 0.13 1936 0.62 0.42 1.09 $0.25 9%— 4% 
1936 D0.16 0.54 1987 1.01 1.26 0.65 2 —4% 
1937.... 00.20 0.44 1988.. 0.55 D0.10 0.69 0.26 654— 35% 
1938.... DO. _ 0.10 1939.. 0.39 Nil 0.10 None 7%— 3 

*To December 27, 1959. 


ice Range (TWC 
Data revised to December 27, 1939 _ Earnings and Price ) 
Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota, as successor 20 
to a New Jersey company organized 1891. $$ Pos 
Minn. — meeting: 10 
urth Tuesday in February Number of - 
stockholders (December 31, 1937):  pre- 0 oO oth 


ferred, 502; common, 3,041 “EARNED nied 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .+$16,264,000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. $100 

Common stock (nO par)....... 220,000 shs 


“Not callable. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1932 ‘33°34 ‘38 1939 


yAs of September 30, 1939. 


Business: Owns and controls through operating subsidiaries 
the entire street railway mileage of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
vicinity, including interurban lines that connect with the 
local transportation systems. Also operates bus lines within 
and between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and suburban points. 

Management: Long experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital September 
30, 1939, $189,675 (excluding $1.8 million Government bonds 
held); cash, $544,223. Working capital ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book 
value of common, $96.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred and common dividends paid 
from 1899-1931; resumed 1936, with a $14 payment; followed 
by $7 in 1937. Arrears now exceed $33.25 per share. None 
on common since 1930. 

Outlook: The area served is such that company’s facilities 
are still indispensable. Modernization of equipment has re- 
sulted in operating economics. But longer term trends are un- 
favorable. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are speculative. 


EARNINGS AND PRICE OF COMMON STOCK: 


D$0. 

$0.93 ps0. 02 D$1.06 $0.29 0.14 8%— 3 
0.92 0.18 D0.68 0.77 1.1 125%— 
1.18 0.52 D0.39 0.69 2.00 17%— 
ere 0.94 0.42 DO0.40 0.18 1.1 17%— 
0.01 D0.24 D1.14 0.22 D1.15 6 


*Not available. To December 27, 1939. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement Company 


a Earnings and Price Range (UZ) 
20 PRICE RANGE 

Data revised to December 27, 1939 e 
Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey. Office: 5 hed 
Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York 0 
City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
March. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $9,731,500 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par)........... 900,000 shs 1932 °33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: One of the most important companies owning 
and managing real estate in the East. Derives income chiefly 
from operation of owned office buildings and hotels. Interest 
in construction and general building contracting operations 
was reduced after February 15, 1938, by reclassification of 
stocks of George A. Fuller Co. 

Management: Unable to reattain profitable operations. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. December 31, 1938 bal- 
ance sheet (excluding 2 of its subsidiaries) showed net work- 
ing capital of $338,397; cash, $490,757. Working capital ratio: 
1.8-to-1. Based on the incomplete balance sheet, indicated 
book value was $17.69. 

Dividend Record: Poor. 
1922-1931; none since. 

Outlook: Return of satisfactory earnings is not in prospect un- 
less rising costs are halted and rentals substantially increased. 

Comment: Shares occupy an unimpressive statistical posi- 
tion; lack of interest in stock is reflected in market inactivity. 


EARNINGS AND RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Payments at varying amounts, 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
7D$0.49 D$0.35 D$0.29 D$1.1: 143 21 
D$0.08 D0.10 D0.13 D0.2 DO0.54 12 

=<, DO. DO.15 D0.13 D0.12 D0.49 ll 

DO.13 D0.19 DO0.15 D0.17 D0.64 19 
D0.14 D0.14 D0.15 D0.12 DO0.55 19° 

pD0.12 D0.12 D0.11 Dd.12 D0.47 7 

D0.12 D0.13 pD0.12 t6 


*U. S. Realty and subsidiaries, exclusive of G. A. Fuller and subsidiaries. 
months te June 30. December 27, 1339. 
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Business and Summary 


Week Ended Week Ended 
Miscellaneous: 19% 1938 1939 1938 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 117,705 118,405 102,905 Eastern District 
‘Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,641 2,605 2.363 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 2,082 52,184 42,857 
$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 73.7 90. 38.8 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 29,125 30,229 23'3e0 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... .....- 681,166 574,462 ‘Delaware & Hudson........... 13,779 12,956 11,565 
tWholesale Commodity Price Delaware, Lackaw'na & West’rn 17,454 14,602 15,644 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,867 3,866 3,450 Norfolk & Western............ 24,571 25,328 21,955 
*Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 78,707 78,158 71,057 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 22,349 22,843 20,259 
{Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 142,129 144,262 RS New Work Contoal.......s5«.. 80,851 78,288 69,424 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Dec. 17 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 17,067 16,700 14,376 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,957 $3,062 $4,604 104,157 109,153 85.537 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C 3,057 2,694 2,903 Pere Marquette ............... 11,66§ 11,667 9,841 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,445 1,484 1,353 15,099 14,710 13,715 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 145.1 147.3 126.6 Western Maryland ............ 10,497 10,752 8,696 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production $6.8 97.0 85.3 Southern District 
Atinntic Const 15,554 14,713 14,522 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 32,394 32,625 30,920 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville.......... 27,225 25,919 25.368 
#Journal of Commerce. || Not comparable. 14,152 
Souther 36, ,09 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,580 5,308 5.134 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 18.25 — 18.25 15.75 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.)... 0.12% 0.12% 0.11% 27,401 28,126 25,921 
Lead (per 0.0550 0.0550 0.0485 Chicago & North Western...... 32,348 32.996 29,212 
66 0.0639 0.0639 0.0489 Great Northern ............... 12.236 13,457 12.244 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.2080 0.2050 0.1665 Northern Pacific ............... 13,227 13,089 12,742 
Hides, Light Native (per 1b.)... 0.15 0.15 0.12 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0870 0.0870 0.0790 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,452 25,196 24,661 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 | 0.96 | 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 22,869 23,447 22.598 
Ss Wheat (per bushel)... -....-..- 1.23 1.27 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 19,416 | 19.364 18.404 
Corn (per bushel) ...........-.- 0.73% 0.67 % Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,235 | 5,210 4,832 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).........-- 0.0286 0.0285 0.0285 Denver & Rio Grande Western 5,637 5,996 5.983 
R Southern Pacific System....... 37,752 39,596 34.505 
Federal Reserve Reports pec.20 Dec.13 21 Union Pacific ................. 22°073 23°402 23.511 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) fe OS ee 3,603 3,991 3,530 
$8,932 $8,871 $8,473 Southwestern District 
Total Commercial Loans........ .406 4,416 3.875 Kansas City Southern......... 4,007 4,031 3,412 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 852 818 854 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,893 6,597 6.650 
Other Loans for Securities..... 510 504 566 Missouri Pacific .............0. 23,528 23,326 21.594 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,166 11,276 10,051 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 12,076 12,107 10.809 
‘ Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,367 3,376 3,218 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,140 4,916 4.616 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 18,923 18,981 16,025 8,580 8,409 8.470 
Total Time 5,255 5,251 5,141 
: Rrokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 666 638 690 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,645 2,543 2,656 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
: Total Money in Circulation.... 7.679 7,564 6,942 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly —DECEMBER— Monthly —NoVEMBER— 
Indicators ] Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$41,902 $39,410 We Glass Output: 
Shipbuilding Contracts: weete (en. ft.)....... *15.81 *12.88 
Number of Vessels. . NANCIAL ORLD Window “boxes) 
: ‘otal tonnage ...... 1, 795 555,310 viation Passenger es *60.6 *41.3 
> — ‘Furnaces Active.. sai 191 121 120 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — es: 
“a ad Stocks (tons)..... 58,061 73.963 Truc anc ractor 
d Advertising Boned AVERAGE OF 1923-25= 100 Shipments ........ 140 46 
ee Monthly Magazines.. 803,531 805,564 tHosiery (doz. pairs) : 
Women’s Mazgazines.. 589,708 556,731 Unfilled Orders ..... *9.81 "7.19 
¢ Canadian Magazines.. 168,926 190.697 110 Stocks on Hand...... *19.63 *16.84 
Cotton Activity: 
—NOVEMBER Lint Consumed (bales) 718,721 596,416 
: Magazine Advertising: Spindles Active ..... *23.77 *22.45 
2 Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 833,881 777,942 Exports (bales) ..... 584, “000 480,000 
: Trade Papers (pages) 8.627 8,150 100 Fertilizer Tag Sales 
+New Financing ....... *$21.4 *$43.5 110,205 82,654 
ae Short Sales (shares)... 479,344 587,314 ot” tRail Equipment Orders: 
incl. Subsidies) .... *$7 *$707 ¥ ?assenger Cars ..... 32 
: Farm Subsidies ..__. *T5 #48 sed 1939 Freight Cars ....... 7,691 132 
11.1 *10.2 Automobile Factory Sales: 
Shipments *10.1 *8.6 80 (U. and Canada) 
: Stocks on hand....... *20.8 "33.2 Call Cars and Trucks..... 365,900 390,405 
Fluid Milk (quarts) : Cc Consumption 
Machine Tool . Activity Rado Broadcast Sales: 
Tires (casings) : af 1938 Cc. *3.46 *2.45 
*4.86 3.99 *0.33 *0.36 
*4.24 *4.07 Variety Chain Store Sales *$299.6 *$274.2 
DK: Atveckesaewe 124,649 83,523 60 Piano Factory Sales 
Structural Steel: eee 14,393 9,515 
ings (tons) .... 91,556 13,084 Crude Rubber (tons) : 
Shipments (tons)..... 123,201 99,872 Consumption ........ 54,322 49,050 
Sugar (short tons) : rer sr 42,586 31,054 
Total Deliveries .... 373,039 494,444 50 | Stocks on Hand...... 118,535 242,542 
Raw Stocks ......... 411,702 291,507 Shoe Output (pairs).... *31.0 *30.0 
Refined Stocks ...... 378,032 388,385 Wr Slab Zinc (tons of 
Tobacco Production: 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938" JAN. «July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 2,000 Ibs.) : 
Cigarettes (units) ...*14, 461. *13,505.6 0 1939 Production .......... 53,524 40,343 
Cigars (units) ...... 50 *515.8 »_JUNE Shipments .......... 64,407 43.693 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... “27.7 61,522 120,778 
*3.2 *3.2° Failures (number)..... 886 984 
*000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. {At first of month. §26 chains and 2 mail orders; com- 
piled by Merrill, Lynch & Cc. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING Average Value of 
30 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
z ~~ Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. bond 
21.. 149.10 31.20 24.92 49.99 743,620 832 270 310 252 16 6 89.20 $9,060,000 re. | 
22.. 149.59 31.44 24.95 50.18 719,520 824 331 261 232 11 10 89.21 7,590,000 soBe 
23.. 149.85 31.58 24.91 50.27 331,672 622 241 187 194 5 1 89.19 3,610,000 ey 
25. Holiday 
Be... 349:27 31.37 24.91 50.08 724,070 816 199 383 234 5 4 89.09 7,620,000 26 
27.. 148.52 30.99 24.85 49.77 1,146,340 933 161 552 220 8 16 88.90 10,820,000 re 
32 
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Index All 1939 
Stock Factographs 


An alphabetical listing of all revised Factographs published in the issues of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD from January 4, through the December 27, 1939, issue. The final 
cumulative index of 1938 Factographs was published in the December 21, 1938, issue. 


Factograph: 1939 Factograph: 1939 Factograph: 1939 Factograph: 1939 _ __Factograph: 1939 Factograph: { 
me teel.......Nov. ar Dp. cvans Products ....Nov. arvis et. orth’n Pacific Ry.June an uly 
Adams-Mills .....Sep. 13 Burroughs Ad. Mch.Apr. 5 Exchage Buffet ....Nov. 29 Jewel Tea ....... Jan. 4 North’n States Pr..jJuly 26 Stand. Power & Lt.jan. 25 
Addressograph-Mult. Nov. 15 Butte Cop. & Zinc.Sep. 20 Johns-Manvilie ...Jam. 25 Norwalk Tire & Rub.Dee. 27 Stand. Products ...Ma 9 
Air-Reduction ....June 14 Byers (A. M.) ....Feb. 8 Julian & Kokenge.Oct. 11 Sterling Brewers ..Jan. 25 
Juneau, Gold. May | Byron Jackson ..... July 12 Ohio Brass .......Oet. 
egheny um. . Nov. Orse Stewart-Warner ...June 
Allied Chemical ...June 14 Cable Prod....Mar. 8 Fajardo Sugar .....Aug.23 Kaufmann Dpt. St.May 31 pd eS quip Mas. 29 Stokely Bros. ..... Feb. | 
Allied Kid ..... Gali 21 Fedders Mfg. 26° Kayser (Julius) .. Jan. Oppenheim Collins:Nov. 29 Stone & Webster..May 10 
Allis-Chalmers ....Sep. 17 Callahan Zine L....Dec. 6 Federal Insurance...Oct. 25 Kennecott Copper..June 14 “June 14 Stroock (S.) ...... ‘Jan. 25 
Alpha Portland ¢:.. ‘Now. 1 Calumet & Hecla,..Oct. 4 Fed. Lt. & Tract’n.Nov. 29 Keystone Steel St..Nov. | “Oct. 25 ‘Superior Steel ....Nov. 15 
‘Aluminum of Amer.Nov. 8 Campbell, Wyant ..Aug.30 Fed. Min. & Smelt.May 17 Kimberly-Clark ...Nov. ! Qwens-Ill. Glass...Mar. 22 San Finch Oil....Mar. (5 
Amalgam. Leather..Nov. 8 Canada Dry Ginger.Aug. 23 Fed. Motor Truck...Aug. 16 Kingston Products.July 26 Oct. 25 

Amerada Corp...... Dec. 6 Can. Ind, Alcohol..Apr. 26 Fed. Screw Works...Sep. 6 Kirby Petroleum. .July 26 
c. Chem..Mar. | Canadian Marconi. July 26 Fed. Water Serv. ..Oet. 25 Kirkland L. Gold.July 26 Pac. Am. Fisheries.May !7 Taggart Corp. ....Jam. 25 
Am. Airlines...... July 19 Canadian Pacific...:Dee. 27 Federated Dept. St..May 17 Kresge (S.S.)....Jan. 4 Pac. Gas & Elec...May 17 Technicolor, Inc. ..Dee. 20 
‘4m. Bank Note....Aug. 30 Cannon Mills ...... 24 Fidelity-Phenix F.I-Nov. 29 Kress (S. H.)....- Mar. 22 Pac. Lighting ..... May 24 ‘Telautograph Corp..Mar. 15 
Am. Bosch ..... Capital City Prod. Firemn’ Ins. wk) Dee. $3 Kroger Grocery....Jan. 11 Nog Texas Corp. ....+.- June 
Am. Box Board... arnegie Metals ...Fe Texas Gulf Sulph...Apr. 
Am. Brake Case (J. I.)........Jan. 25 First Nat’l Stores..Feb. Tin Thatcher Mien 
Am. Car & Fadry..Feb. 8 Caterpillar Tract....Aug. 16 Florsheim Shoe ....July 12 Lambert Co, .....-May 10 Packard Motor aera ay Thew Shovel ...... July 26 
Am. Chain & Cable.Aug. 30 Celanese Corp. ..... Sep. 20 Food Machinery....Feb. 18 Lane Bryant....... Oct. 25 Park & Tilford....Nov. 22 Third Avenue Ry.. 
Am. Chicle ....... Cent. ‘Hud. 24 Canada.Nov. 8 Lee Rubber & Tire.Feb. Parke. Devis § (John 13 
Am. Comm. Alcohol. 27. Century Ribbon....Sep. 6 eport Sulphur...Jan. Lehigh Portl’d Cem. Aug. 16 p Minn 4 19 Thompson Prod....June 21 
Am. Crystal Sugar.Feb. Cerro de Pasco..... June 27 Wheeler ....June 28 Lehn & Fink Prod.Nov. Pe ick Thompson-Starr. 28 
Am. & Foreign Pr..May 31 Chain Belt ........Oct. If x (P.) Brewing..Oct. 11 Libbey- — Jan. 4 ig Tide Wt. Ass. Oil.May 10 
Am. Hawaiian §.S.July 12 Chase Nat’l Bank..Apr. 19 Libby, McNeill & L.Dec. 20 P ae Corp ove 22 Timken-Detr. Axle.May 31 
Am. Home Prod....Sep. 27 Checker Cab Mfg...Oct. 13 ife Savers....... Nov. Cament Oct. 18 Limken Roller B...Apr. 12 
“Oct. 18 Chemical Bk. & Tr.Oct. 18 Gen. Am. Transpt’n. 12 Liggett & Myers..Jan. Glass Nov. 22 Title Guarantee Tr.Nov. 15 
Am. Mach..May 24 Chesapeake Corp....July 19 Gen. Baking ...... 12 Lily-Tulip Cup....May ponnevivani RR Ase. 13 Todd Shipyards....July 26 
Am. Locomotive ....Mar.29 Chesap’ke & O. Ry.Qect. 4 Gen. Bronze .... 27 Lima Locomotive...Jan. 18 Wat +> it Transamerica Corp.May 3 
Am. Machine & F.!Aug. 30 Chicago Mail .Dec. 27 Gen. Cigar .Mar. { Link-Belt ........ Oct. 25 1g Trans-Lux Corp....Feb. 
Am. Metal ..... 18 Chic. P’matic Tool..Sep. 20 Gen. Electric May 3 Liquid Carbonic....Feb. 8 ‘Transue & Williams.Nov. 29 
Am. News Co. ‘Sep. 6 Chickasha Cotton O.Feb. 22 Gen. Foods ..May 3 Locke Steel Chain. i 21 Tubize Chatillon ..Nov. 29 
Am. Potash & Chem. May 24 Childs Co. ........Apr. 5 Gen. Mills ..Feb. 15 lLoew’s Inc. ...... ar. 8 Phill oa ad trees Sep. 27 ‘Tung-Sol Lamp....Feb. 1 
Am. Power & Light.Dec. 13 Chrysler Corp .. 18 Gen. Motors June 14 Loft Inc. ........ Dee. 13 Phillios Packing 11 
Am. Radiator & S.S.June 28 Cities Service .....Nov. 15 Ga. Printing Ink.{Sep. 13 Lone Star Cement..May 10 Phillip ng --Qet. Una’wd Ell, Fisher.Jan. 11 
Am. Rolling Mill...May 24 City Auto Stamp’g. July 26 Gen. Ry. Signal....Aug.16 Lone Star Gas....Dee. 20 15 Union Bag & Paper.Oct. 4 
Am. Safety Razor...Apr. 19 City Ice & Fuel....Oct. 4 Refractories. /Aug. 20 Long Bell Lumber.Dee. 6 aan july 9g Union C’bide & Car.June 21 
Am. Seating ....... Dee. 27. Clark Equipment. -Aug. 30 Gen. Shoe ......... July 19 Long Island Light.July 26 Pitts Coke & iron’ Fek. 15 Union Elec. (Mo.).July 19 
Am. Ship Building... Mar. g Climax Molybdenum. June 28 Gillette Safety -Mar. 29 Loose Wiles Bisc..May ittsburgh Screw... Nov. | Usion Oil Calif....Apr. 12 
Am. Smelt. & Ref..Sep. 20 Club a: 22 Gimbel Bros. ......Nov. 8 Lorillard (P.)..... Jan. 11 8 Union Pacific R.R..May 31 
Am. Snuff 19 Cluett, Peabody ...Mar.22 Glidden Co. ....... Feb. Loudon Packing Dee. 20 Union Tank Car ...Oet. 4 
19 Coca-Cola ....... ‘Dec. 6 Goodrich (B. F.)...May 17 Louisville G. & El..May 17 ‘Tob. Oct. 18 United Aircraft ....Sep. 6 
13 Colgate Palm. “Peet.June 7 Goodyear Tire & R. ‘in Powdrell & Al “Oct. United Biscuit 15 
13 Collins & Aikman..May 31 Graham-Paige .....July 5 t Car Mar. {5 United Carbon ....June 28 
Columbia G. & E..May 31 Granby Cons. Min..Dec. 6 MacAndrews Forbes.Dee. 13 5, of Can. ar. United Chemicals .:Feb. 
1g Columbia Pictures..Feb. 15 Grand Union ..... ‘Sep. 20 Mack Trucks......May ico of United Corp. .....- Mar. 
ig Columbian Carbon..Sep. 27 Granite City Steel. ‘Sen. 97 Macy (BR. H.)...... May 10 Service N. June 2! United Drug .....- . 20 
g Comm. Invest. Tr..Mar. 22 Grant (W. T.)..... 4 Madison Sq. Gard..Dec. 13 Pullman Co. .... o United Elec. Coal Feb. 22 
18 Comm. Nat.Bk.& Tr.Oct. 25 Gt. Atl. & Pac. T. * Dec. 20 Manhattan Shirt...Feb. 8 Purit Batra 22 United Fruit Co....Nov. 29 
‘Am. Zinc, Lead & Sm. oy 4 Comm. Solvents ....Jan. 18 Great No. Iron O..Mar. { Marine Midland....Mar. | y . Unit. Gas Improvi..May 3 
Anaconda Copper ..May 24 Commonw. Edison..Oct. 4 Great North. Paper.Mar.29 Market Sireet Ry. .Oc%. | Unit. Light & Pwr. .July 26 
Anaconda Wire & C.Oct. 25 ca. eee x 20 Great North. Ry....May 24 Marshall Field....Jan. Quaker Oats ...... Nov. 15 Un. Merch. & — Dee. 20 
‘Anchor Hocking Gl.Nov. 15 e Nast Pub....Dec. 6 Great W. Sugar....June 28 Martin-Parry ..... Aug. 23 Quaker State’ Oil..Dee. 20 U- 8. — ~ 19 
Archer-Daniels| ...Mar. g ..Aug.16 Guaranty Tr. N. ¥..Aug. 30 Mathieson Alkali...Mar. Quebec Power Oct. 11 Gyp 16 
rmstrong Cork ... ermines . Oct. aytag Co. ....... Leather ..... 
Assoc. Dry Goods. Cons. | Edison, N. Y-Apr Heckonsect Water.. 7 MeCall Corp. . 26 U. S. Pipe ‘dy.Apr. 26 
Now. is Consumers Power...May Hamilton "Nov. 29 29 McIntyre Pores ‘ep. 12 Rayonier, Inc.....Apr. 26 Us Belt” 
Atlantic Coast L.. Dec. 6 CoMtainer Corp. ...Apr. 10 Harbison-Walker ..Sep. 6 McKeesport Tin Pi.Jan. 1{ Raytheon  Mfg..... an. If U.S. Steel ....... ay 17 
Atl G. & W. 1.88 Dee. 13 Cont. Baking ...::!Mar.15 Hayes Body.. ug. 23. Melville Shoe ..... Apr. 19 Reading Co. ...... 25 U.S. Tobacco ..... Aus. 3 
Atlantic Refining...Mar.29 Cont. Can. ‘Jan, 4 Hazel-Atlas Glass..Jan. 18 Mengel Co. ......Nov. 22 Real Silk Hos’yM.May !7 [United Stores 
Atlas Plywood ..... Mar. 29 Cont. Insurance ....Dec. 27 Hecker Products ...Mar.15 Mesta Machine ....Sep. 13 Remington Rand ..Aug.23 United Wall Paper. wv. 29 
Atlas Powder ...... Mar. 15 Cont. Motors ..Dee. 27. Heller (Walter B). =~ {1 Michigan Bumper..July 26 Rep. Avia (Seversky) . july 26 
Auburn Automobile. July Cont. Oil Nov. 8 Helme (Geo. W.)...May 10 Mich. Gas & Oil.:Feb. 15 Republic Steel..... may 10 Vadseo Sales ..... July 12 
Austin, Nichols... Feb. Cooper-Bessemer ...July 26 Hercules Motor..... ‘Nev. 22 Michigan Sugar ...Oct. §{ Reo Motor ........ ! Van Raalte ....... pr. 12 
Avery (B. F).... Mar, a | Corn Exchange Bk..July 19 Hercules Powder....Mar. 22 Mid-Continent Pet..June 7 Revere Copper & B. June 28 Vanadium Corp. ..Sep. 27 
Aviation Corp. :*"* “Dee. Corn Products ..... Sep. 20 Hershey Chocolate. .Jan. 25 Midland Steel ....Sep. 6 Reynolds Metals ..June 21 Vick Chemical ....Mar. 8 
Coty Internat’1. 26 Hires (Charles E.).Oct. Minn. & Honw. ig Apr. § Reynolds Spring ..Oct. 25 Victor Chem. Works.Nov. 15 
Babcock & Wilsox..July 26 Inc. ........ Dec. 13 Holland Furnace....June 7 Molybdenum Corp..Nov. 15 Reynolds Tobacco..Jan. 4 ‘Va. Carolina’ Chem. Mar. 15 
Baldwin Loco..... Apr. 5 team of Wheat....Mar.22 Hollander (A.)..... Mar. 8 Monsanto Chemical.Apr. 12 Richfield Oil...... June 28 Va. Iron, Coal & C.Apr. 5 
Baltimore & Ohio. 19 Creole Petroleum...July 26 Hollinger Cons. Gold.Nov. 29 Montgomery Ward.May: 3 Royal Typewriter..Nov. 22 Vulcan Detinning..May 3 
Bangor & Ar’stook July 5 Corp. ..... Nov. 22 Holophane Co.......Oct. 11 Morrell (John)....Feb. Russeks Fifth Ave.Jan. 
Bankers Trust ..... Aug. 23 Crown Cork Seal. Dee. 13 Homestake Min’g...Apr. 12 Morris (Philip)...Feb. 22 Rustless Steel .....Oct. Waco Aircraft ... -July 26 
Barker Bros. .- Dec. 27. Crown Drug .......Feb. 15 Horn & Hardart...Feb. 15 Motor Wheel ..Mar. 29 Ryerson & Haynes.Apr. 26 Walgreen Co. ..... Feb. 1 
Barnsdail Oil.. “Sep. 13 Crucible Steel......Juiy 19 Houdaille-Hershey .May 10 Mohawk Carpet....Mar. 22 Walworth Co. ..... hm 24 
Bath Iron Works... ‘ew 26 Cadehy Packing { Household Finance.Mar.22 Mullins Mfg. ....Aug.16 Safeway Stores.....Feb. 15 Ward Baking ||... 26 
Bayuk Cigars ....__ Aug. 16 pa Publishing..May 24 Houston Oil of Tex. 2 Munsingwear, Inc..Aug.30 Savage Arms ..... Nov. { Warner Bros. Pict.. rk i 
Beatrice Creamery. .July (2 urtiss-Wright ....June 7 Howe Sound ....... Aug.16 Murray Corp.......July 5 Seaboard Oil...... a 5 Warren Bros....... Dec. 20 
Brummel Cutler-Hammer \Sep. 13 R.R. May Shenley Distil. 14 .Mar. 15 
Yeisbaum) ..... Mar. 15 on Motor...... c il esson n’dr.Feb. 15 
Beech-Nut Packing.Jan. 18 Davison Chemical ..Sep. 20 Humble Oil & Refg. play 29 Nachman Spring-F.Mar. {1 Scott Paper......- Apr. 19 West Penn Electric. Dee. 20 
Belding Heminway. .Feb. 15 Delaware & Hud..-July 12 Hupp Motor........ June 7 Nash-Kelvinator ..Feb. {! Scovill Mfg. ...... Jan. 11 West Penn Power..Oet. 11 
Bendix Aviation....June 21 Del. Lack. &W.R.R June 21 Nat. Biscuit ...... Jan. 18 Sears Roebuck.....June 14 Western Air Expr..Nov. 29 
Benef. Indus. Loan. Aug. Detroit jen’ filinols Zine Oct. 11 Nok Gash Reeister.Jan. 25 Servel, Inc. ...... Mar. Western Union Tel.July 12 
Best & Co......... May 3 Detroit Paper 26 Indian Ter. Illu. 0. 26 Nat. Cylinder Gas..June 14 Seversky Aircraft...July 26 W’house Air Brake.June 14 
Bethichem Steei....Apr. 5 Devoe & Raynolds..Feb. Indiana Pipe Line. 26 Nar Sharon Steel .....Oet. 18 Wehouse Elec, Mfg.Apr. 12 
Bickford’s, Inc. July 26 Diamond Watch....Jan. 18 Industrial Rayon. ..Mar. 15 Net, ‘Shar & Dohme...Apr. 19 Weston, Elec. Instr-Sep. 
Bigelow- Sanford 30 Distilled Liquors... Feb. 26 Inland Steel ar. Nat. Fire Ins. Hart. Oct. 18 Shattuck Co.......Qct. 25 White Rock Min. Sp.May 31 
Black & Decker..::Nov. 22 Doehler Die Cast...Nov. Ins Co No. Am. Nor, Nat Lead Aug. 23 Sheaffer Pen....... Dee. 27 White Sew. Mach. Dee. 27 
Blaw-Knox ........ Sep. 6 Dome Mines ......Feb. 15 Insuranshares Cert..Dec. 13 Nat. Mfg. & Sts..Mar. 1 Shell Union Oil....May 3! Williams (R.C.)..Feb. | 
Bloomingdale “Bros::Nov. 29 Douglas Aircraft ‘Jan. 18 Interchemical Corp. 3 Fower & 1t..July Silver King Mines.Sep. 27 Wms. Oil-O-Matic.Mar. 8 
Boeing Airplane ...Nov. 8 Dresser Mfg. ..... Sep. Nat. Steel ........June 14 Simmons Co. ..... Apr. 26 Willys Overland M.June 28 
Bohn Alum. & Br. .Aug. 16 duPont de Nemours.Jan. 4 Interlake I ubber. Dec, Nat. Steel Car.....Oct. 11 Simmons Saw & St.June 28 Wilson & Co....... Feb. 22 
Bond St p. 13 Dubilier Condenser. Feb. 22 Int'l Agric “Chom... Feb. Nat Snyder ng... 30 Wooten 
or eos 4y > nyder Packing... .Oct. ward Iron..... 
Duplan Silk ......Mar. 1 Bus’ess Mach..Mar.29 Nat. Union ‘Radio. ‘mer. i ..-June Woolworth 15 
Borg-Warner...” 16 East’n. Gas & Fuel July 26 -Dee. 13 Neisner Bros. .....Nov. | So.’eastn. Greyhound. July 26 Worthington Pump.Sep. 20 
Briggs Mfg. .... 7 Eastman Kodak Int’l Paper & ‘Pr. -Apr. Nelson (Herman)... May 24 8. Porto’ Rico Sug..Aug. 23 Wright Aeronautical. July 26 
Briggs & Siration:July 12 Eaton Mfg. Jane & Pr.. “July Alt Brake --Aug. 30 South'n Cal. Edison.Oet. 25 Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Apr. 12 
Bristol-Myers ..... Apr. 26 Edison Bros. St...-July 19 Int'l Shoe Central R.E..May 10 Southern Pacifle ..May 31 
Bklyn. & Queens..Oct. {{ Electric Bond & Sh.Nov. 8 Int’lSilver Mi 7 N. Y. N. H. SF. -May 17 Southern Ry. ..... Oct. 18 Yale Towne Mfg...May 3 
B’klyn-Manh. Trans. July 5 Elec. & Musical Ind. Feb. 8 Int’l Tel & Tel... 23 ay Newberry (J. J.).. -Sep. 27 Spalding (A. G.)..Mar. 15 Yellow Truck & C. “June 14 
B’klyn Union Gas..Jan. 11 Elec. Pow. & Light.June 28 Int’l Vitamin Industries. Oct. 4 Sparks-Withington.Oct. 4 Young Spring & W.June 14 
Brown 22 El. Storage Batt’y..Apr. 12 Int’l Harvester Feb. 8 Niles-Bi Hud. Dow 22 Spencer Kellogg....Aug. 23 Youngstown Sheet..July 
Bruce (E. L.)...... 8 Engineers Pub. Sv..Aug. 23 Interstate Home Eq.July Cop. ..... May 3 Youngstown, St. Dr..May 24 
-Coll...0 ...Dee. 27 Interstate Dept. St. Dee on, 13 Norfolk West “Ry. i9 z 
ucyrus-Erie 13 Esquire, Inc. ...... , quare 0.......Apr. 26 Zenith Radio...... 
July 26 Int’state Hosiery... “Mar. 29 No. Am. Aviation..Sep. 27. Stand. Brands _...Jan. 18 Zonite 
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T is a widespread habit in America to accept the opinions of those 
in authority who have the power to influence. 


The power thus wielded may be physical or mental, spiritual or 
material. It may be exercised by the majesty of the law or in the 
pulpit; in the marts of trade or finance. But regardless of the 
source, there is no denying its existence. 


In a public relations program, this power to influence is diminished 
when spread thinly over too much territory. On the other hand, 
its effectiveness is substantially increased and vitalized when it is 
concentrated on those who have the power to influence others. 


To corporations seeking to build good will for policies or products, 
The FINANCIAL WORLD offers noteworthy advantages. It pro- 
vides a direct approach to 90,000 readers who, as manufacturers and 
bankers, investors and brokers, government officials and key execu- 
tives, help to mold public opinion. 


Your company can reach this active, “power-to-influence” group 
through advertising, at a moderate cost, in the pages of America’s 
37-Year-Old Business and Investment Weekly. 
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